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ST. JERMAIN’S HOTEL, CHAZY LAKE, NEW YORK. 

The peculiar scene engraved below was drawn expressly for us 
by Mr. Kilburn, from a sketch by R. P. Mallory. In these days 
of railroads, when the primeval forests disappear, and cities rise 
as if by magic, this glimpse ot the backwoods has a peculiar fresh- 
ness. The picture represents the residence and house of enter- 
tainment of an old squatter in the backwoods, a French Canadian, 
named St. Jermain. This primeval residence is in Clinton 
county, New York, on the bank of the Chazy Lake. There are 
several lakes in the county, of which Chatagueay Lake and Chazy 
Lake are the largest. <A portion of .the Adirondack range, and 
the celebrated “‘ Chatagueay woods” are in this county. The 
house of M. St. Jermain is about five miles from the Clinton, 
N. Y., State prison, which is his nearest neighbor. This portion 
ot the county abounds in game of all kinds, and is the favorite 
resort of those who wish to hunt, and who find a hospitable host 
in the old Frenchman. A portrait of the proprietor with his dogs 
is seen in the foreground of our picture. Chazy Lake is a beau- 
tifal and picturesque sheet of water, surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, covered with the original forest, and the haunts of the wild 
beast and game have never been disturbed by the woodman’s axe. 
The lake is situated in the northern extremity of the range of the 
Adirondack Mountains, and is about twenty-two miles west of 


well repay a visit from the tourist or artist, as the whole country 
is in the staté of nature, without the improving (or defaming) hand 
of man being visible. M. St. Jermain and his sons live by hunt- 
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ing and fishing, and supply quite distant places with venison and 
trout. His house is also used as a “hotel” by the hunters and 
parties of pleasure who frequent this part of the country. There 
is a certain fascination about a life in the woods which sometimes 
masters the strongest minds. Indeed, strong minds are perhaps 
the most liable to acknowledge the empery of the associations 
connected with a forest life. We say nothing of men, who, in 
the great centres of civilization, have met with cruel disappoint- 
ments, tortures of the heart, reverses of fortune, or who are sink- 
ing beneath the shame of tarnished honor. It is natural for such 
men to shun society, and to rush forth with the axe and the rifle 
into the untrodden wilderness. But it is not unusual to see those 
for whom life has worn its sunniest smiles, men blessed with for- 
tune, surrounded by dear friends, with the glittering prizes of am- 
bition within their reach, voluntarily go forth on busy hunting 
excursions, enduring every hardship, and finding pleasure in rough 
fare and hard beds, and an existence that calls into exercise their 
mental and physical energies. There are certainly rich rewards 
in store for the forester. The chase has ever been a favorite amuse- 
ment with bold men in all ages. Monarchs have not disdained to 


| study and practise woodcraft, and there is certainly a keen delight 
| in battling with the elements and with the wilder beasts of prey, 

that amply compensates for all concomitant hardships. 
Plattsburg. The scenery in this region is magnificent, and will | 


But for 
the lover of Nature there are exhaustless charms in this unre- 
strained communion with her in her freest and fullest manifesta- 
tions. “ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” and society, 
even where there are no companions. The lonely dweller in the 
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forest has a thousand objects to interest him which are sealed from 
the visions of the inhabitants of cities. To him every change in 
the aspect of the heavens is fraught with interest—from the bright 
radiance of the sunrise to the gentle fall of dewy eve—from the 
azure brightness of midday to the fierce tumult of the midnight 
storm, when the thunder rolls overhead, and the arrows of the 
lightning pierce the mailed foliage of the trees. He learns, like 
the Indian, to trace his pathway unerringly without the aid of road 
or compass. His strong arm fells the trees for his abode ; his 
unerring rifle supplies the food for his table. And though his ears 
be never greeted with “ Ausonian airs,” he is not without music 
in his leaty solitude. They whisper gentle and mysterious har- 
monies when the breeze touches them lightly ; and when the whirl- 
wind rends the coronal from the oak, then the voices of the forest 
mingle in a deep diapason, like the supremest swell of a church 
organ. Nor must we forget the feathered choristers, who fear not 
man till he himself teaches them to dread his approach, who wake 
him with their matin songs, and lull him to repose with their sweet 
harmonies. The forest is never silent—it has a thousand voices 
of insect, bird and bee, many of them vocal even through the 
night. These are but a few of the attractive features of wood life. 
And if they have a charm for civilized man, what must it be to 
those who are nurtured in this kind of existence? There is a 
poetry in forest and frontier life which is irresistible to those who 
once yield to its influence, and it is to the men who are imbued 
with the poetic spirit of a life in the woods, that western civiliza- 
tion is largely indebted for its almost miraculous development. 
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GRYSTAL 


THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 
A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXI.—[conrinvep.] 


As for Otho’s manuscript, it burned Adriana’s fingers, like the 
blood-colored parchment which the Father of Evil, in the old 
legends, presents to those whose signature is required to the sur- 
render of their souls. She threw it far from her, and fled into the 
garden, where Otho was still seated, motionless, in front of the 
vast valley of the Arno, in the midst of which Florence was lighted 
up by degrees, like a terrestrial firmament. The poct would have 
resembled a statue, but for. the nervous trembling of his legs, as 
his feet were balanced on the bars of a rustic seat. Adriana 
dropped into the same seat, but opposite him, as if to hide the 
space in which sight and thoughts were lost, and taking both his 
hands she pressed them together in hers, and gazed upon his pale 
face, looking with eyes of resolution and love into his, which re- 
flected the crimson hues of the dying day. 

“ Otho,” said she, “what are you thinking of, dearest? Have 
you ceased to love me? All day you have not looked at me.” 

“Leave me, leave me,” said the young man, in a sad and gen- 
tle voice, leaning to one side, as if to watch some distant sight 
which the presence of his wife concealed. 

“ Very well,” said she, letting go his hands, and pushing them 
away, as we do with children ; “I see you don’t love me.” 

“ You are mad,” said the unfortunate man. “ You see clearly 
it is all for you.” 

“T wish nothing—only your love, dearest,” said Adriana. “If 
you offered me a throne, I should prefer this little retreat, where 
we used to be so happy.” 

“A throne, say you? Kings and queens die; we shall be im- 
mortal. You shall have a blazon much finer than the Morosini’s. 
Yours shall be formed from those of all the nations my genius 
will reunite.” 

“Otho!” 

“But—good Heaven! Perhaps they will not understand it. 
What o’clock is it? How slow they are !” 

“ Rise, Otho,” said Adriana, whose large black eyes were mois- 
tened with tears. “Come and smell the honeysuckles : you know 
how penetrating their perfume is in the evening.” 

The young man suffered himself to be led away. It was night. 
A broad gauze of red clouds prevented the stars from shedding 
those transparent penumbras in the air which elevated places 
almost always enjoy. The poor woman did not know where she 
led her husband; the honeysuckles were on the opposite side. 
To make him rise seemed to her as if she left his trouble in the 
place he had quitted. The shrubs barred their progress in the 
dark. Otho suddenly grasped the soft hand that guided him. 

“ What if they were to rob me!” he cried. ‘‘ How imprudent 
Ihave been! I should have confided such a deposit to the grand 
duke only.” 

“ What are you speaking of, Otho ?” 

“Of the fruit of my meditations—of the treasure which has 
received the seal of inspiration.” 

“Of your manuscript?” the wife ventured to say, though the 
very word made her tremble. 

“ The tablets of the new law, rather! What have they done 
with it? If they were to fly—to rob me—to pillage my glory. 
But I would appeal to the entire universe—to God himself who 
poured this light upon my spirit. You are a witness, Adriana. 
It is mine—mine! Ah, the wretches, they are silent! I am sure 
they have robbed me.” 

And, as he spoke thus, the poor maniac became more excited, 
escaping from the hands of his wife, and running along the alley, 
at the end of which shone the chamber-window where Timoteo 
had taken alight. Adriana stopped him. 

“No, Otho; calm yourself. They have taken nothing from 
you ; they will restore your work.” 

“When? I want it now—immediately!” he cried, turning 
towards the Arno, with a gesture of defiance to Florence. “I 
will seek the grand duke and tell him all. Ah, my manuscript!” 
added the poor poet, passing suddenly from anger to tears, and 
sinking into a seat which stood in his way. 

From the nature of her organization, Adriana might have re- 
mained firm and resolute before the excitement and even the fury 
of her husband; but seeing him weep, with his elbows on his 
knees, his head in his hands, in the attitude of true grief, she felt 
herself disturbed. 

“No, Otho; do not despair. They will give you back your 
work ; perhaps it is already here. Wait.” 

And with two bounds she was in the chamber, picked up the 
manuscript which still remained on the floor, and brought it to 
her husband. 

“Ah!” said Otho, seizing the fatal leaves, and pressing them to 
his heart. Then he spoke no more. These two bodies were 
there, one near the other, silent, motionless, presenting two som- 
bre masses darker than the night ; the soul of Adriana was per- 
haps pursuing that of ber husband through space, flown to the 
spheres which Milton guards by the fatal genius CErius. They 
remained thus a long while. 


“Tam cold!” Otho said at last. 

Adriana, whose shoulders and arms were bare, in a sort of gar- 
ment she had made herself, and which resembled the laticlave of 
the Romans, had not till then felt the breeze, which had singularly 
increased since nightfall. She went into the house with Otho. 
Part of the night passed without their thinking of sleep. But 
finally, nature claimed her rights. Adriana drew her husband to 
the couch, after having seen to their child, who slept near them. 
Either from fatigue or atmospheric influence, Adriana, perhaps 
lulled by the moaning of the wind through the mountain trees, 
finally fell asleep. As for Otho, he could no more sleep than 
Prometheus on his rock. The vulture was at his heart. A storm 
was gathering without. The wind no longer moaned—it hissed. 
Weary with sleeplessness, Otho gently disengaged the hand which 
Adriana had clasped, locked in hers, to her bosom, and having 
thrown on a few garments, opened the door of the chamber, and 
went out. He seated himself on the little walk, resting against 
one of the marble vases. 

The storm was increasing every moment. The whole valley of 
the Arno was black as the gardens of Pluto. The sky, dark and 
copper-colored, had ensanguined reflections, against which rose 
the dark and undulating lines of the hills beyond Florence. As 
for the city, it was only designated by a few red lights which shone 
here and there like rubies. It was with difficulty, in resolutely 
examining the deep shadow, that the vague profiles of the belfry 
of the old palace and the campanile of Santa Maria could be dis- 
cerned. The state of the atmosphere presented a strange aspect 
more common in the Caribbean islands than in the heart of Tus- 
can nature. By turns, there were moments of dead caim and 
then furious whirlwinds, with melting and freezing alternatives of 
heat and cold. Thus, for a few moments, the motionless air 
burned Otho as if he had thrown the incendiary garment of Nes- 
sus on his shoulders; he breathed igneous molecules. Again, a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, the wind drove away this heat, 
shook the languishing plants, and driving a thousand shudders 
through the air, made the trees sigh and groan, rising only to fall 
again under the lash of the tempest. Then the broad leaves of 
the plane-trees whirled in the air like swarms of frightened birds, 
and more than once Otho thought his brow was brushed by that 
bat which, according to Scaliger, irresistibly sweeps away the mind 
of him who sees it into terrific and fatal realms. 

And these whirlwinds and eddies went on thus from mountain 
to mountain and hill to hill, rousing their Polyphemus and bid- 
ding him utter lamentable groans through the voices ofall the 
tortured trees. When the burning calm revived round Otho, he 
heard from a distance all these plaints from the mountain tops, 
and waited with a sort of feverish impatience for the wind to re- 
turn and bend the bushes, snap the flowers and rifle the foliage. 
He thought, like the Cimmerian of fable, to see a city plunged in 
eternal shadows. This disorder of nature had a fierce and bitter 
pleasure forhim. From time to time, broad lightnings burst zig- 
zag from the dark clouds, fantastically illuminated the vast land- 
scape, and defined the thin silver ribbon of the Arno as it tra- 
versed the city of the Medici, on which they cast strange looks. 


Ina moment of calm, Otho thought he heard his name pro- 
nounced. Thiscry—for it was one—went straight to his heart. 
He felt it like an electric shock—a flash of intuition, love and 
reason. He listened: his name was again pronounced. Then he 
ran to the chamber where Adriana reposed, and which was feebly 
lighted by alamp. He found Adriana still asleep. He lifted one 
of her long tresses and kissed it. 

“Otho,” murmured the young mother, “burn the letter; do 
not read. Glory is nothing; love is everything, dearest.” 

“ What do you say?” asked Otho, forgetting that the young 
wife was dreaming ; and he came near waking her, as he seized 
one of her hands that lay on his pillow, while the other rested on 
the edge of the cradle, whence rose the bird-like breath of the lit- 
tle sleeping child. 

He waited. Adriana murmured two or three words more, 
sighed and relapsed into the deep silence of heavy slumber. Otho 
wished to go out; his heart and brow were burning; he wanted 
air, and the wind hissed and rattled at this moment. He left the 
bedside. As he crossed the chamber to reach the door, he saw 
some bits of paper on the floor, and moved by some fatal instinct, 
stopped and picked up several. Having approached the little 
lamp, he tried to read ; but the fragments ‘were torn so fine, he 
could only discover isolated syllables. He was going to pass out, 
when a fragment larger than the rest fell under his eyes. He took 
it, and read these words, the fragment of a mutilated sentence: 
“ Non ha senso (there is no sense in it).”” Understanding no more, 
he threw aside this fragment, and went out. 

Ortho walked for some time in the garden, bare-headed and ex- 
periencing a sort of pleasure in fecling himself bathed in those 
perfumes which the wind tore from the plants and blended with 
its whirls. When the tempest, capricious in its freaks, increased, 
he halted to receive it full in his face, listening as if these plaints 
of the martyred trecs had a sense—as if this torture should ex- 
tract a confession. And, in spite of himself, while secking these 
physical impressions, the words he had’read a moment beforg— 
Non ha senso—returned to his memory, and finally took possession 
of him. He soon saw them, as if traced in letters of flame, in 
the sombre depths of the landscape, and it seemed as if these ob- 
stinate letters came like hot irons to burn his forehead and pene- 
trate his intelligence. By degrees multiplying and dividing 
themselves, the fantastic letters blazed everywhere ; in the air on 
the wild sky, below on the obscnre valley, springing like birds on 
the foliage of the neighboring trees, and gathering in sonorous 
syllables in the roaring of the wind, which repeated to the appalled 
ears of the poet: Non ha senso! at the same time that his fascinat- 
ed eyes read them everywhere, even in the interior of his eyelids, 


when to escape this fierce phantasmagoria, he tried to close his 
eyes. 

Suddenly, Otho uttered a great cry; a desperate effort of rea- 
son had finally allowed him to seize the meaning of this strange 
phrase. A moment since, in her disturbed sleep, Adriana had 
spoken of a letter which he must destroy; his manuscript had 
been brought back to him, of course. It was the congress, the 
elite of the learned men of Europe who said this. His work had 
been sent back to him with the terrible condemnation contained 
in the member of a sentence—wNon ha senso—there is no sense in 
it. His dream of glory and fortune, the inspiration of his genius, 
his manuscript, the confidant of his long and assured medita- 


tions and of revelations he thought divine, is destitute of common 
sense—Non ha senso! 

At this moment it seemed to Otho that his head was splitting— 
that his whole brain started forth at a jet, and that his ideas escaped 
tumultuously from his head, like the leaves rent from the branch 
by the tempest. He thought he heard around him, in the crack. 
ling of the trees, a thousand peals of mocking laughter, and the 
eternal Non ha senso repeated by the birds, the insects, by each 
leaf whirling in the air, with an ironical noise. 

“My God, my God!” cried the poor young man, pressing his 
head between his hands, in the highest paroxysm of despair,— 
“my God, spare me for her sake! Spare her for our child! Ah, 
Iam growing mad—I am going mad !” 

The shock had been too great; the unfortunate man fell thun- 
derstruck to the ground, in a deep swoon. 

At the same moment, Adriana appeared on the threshold ; the 
despairing cry of Otho had awakened her. Her first instinctive 
movement, as she sat up in bed, had been to glance at the cradle 
of her child. Satisfied in respect to the first source of alarm, she 
looked round her. Her husband had disappeared ; his place in 
the bed was cold. Then she rose frantically, and rushed into the 
dark garden, rending her little naked feet on the branches which 
the tempest had torn down. 

“Otho—my Otho !”’ she cried. 

Then a vast blaze lighted up the clouds, and showed her her 
husband stretched on the earth, stricken down by the appalling 
truth, which, like a last flash of reason, showed him the deep 
abysses which had engulphed his mind. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CHILD. 


Anp soon the last descendant of the illustrious Venetian house 
of Morosini found herself alone, without a friend, or even acquain- 
tance, for Borili was recalled to Parma by his patients, in a poor 
house in the mountains, with a child in the cradle, and an insane 
husband. 

Otho was mute. He passed long hours seated in the shade of 
a plane-tree, near a low wall, and there, with his eyes fixed on 
Florence, or on some other point of the surrounding hills, he 
seemed absorbed in studying the play of the solar lights and 
shadows, in the innumerable irregularities of the vast landscape, 
in the centre of which lay a city, the grave of his dreams, the 
sopulchre of his hopes; only the nervous trembling of one of his 
legs resting on another seat, or against the wall which served as a 
rampart to this terraced part of the garden, contrasted with the 
complete immobility of the rest of his person. 

The fatal tendencies which Otho had exhibited in certain cir- 
cumstances of his life, had finally burst out afresh by the action 
of his most irritable passions or sentiments. But the inflamma- 
tory condition which produces madness being subject to the same 
incidents as that of any other part of the body, Otho’s malady 
had its intermittent phases, its aggravations and its mitigations. 
His most painful hours were in the morning; then the malady 
and the excitement lessened as the sun ascended. At evening, at 
twilight, and, as if by a providential reserve, at the transitory 
phase which the lovers, when at Venice, called the “azure hour,” 
the poor poet became a lover again, experienced a sort of vague 
and painful revelation of his condition, loved to caress his child, 
and often wept, in the arms of his wife, over the terrible calamity 
which had befallen them. His affections at such times presented 
singular idiosyncrasies ; for instance, he conversed with Adriana 
of the mother he had never known, and spoke of her with the 
tenderness of a personal recollection ; but if any idea brought him 
back to the immediate cause of his madness, he seemed convinced 
that envy and wickedness alone had crushed his work, and as if 
the Florentine congress had been a supreme tribunal, the idea 
never occurred to him to appeal from a sentence which condemned 
his genius as impotent and presumptuous. He complained of 
this condemnation gently, without bitterness, in a sad and touch- 
ing way, and, like those defendants who persist in the affirmation 
of their innocence, he always commented, sometimes at length, on 
the excellence of his unappreciated work ; it was almost the only 
hour, when he spoke of it voluntarily, without excitement. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, whether he remained absorbed in 
meditation on the Armenians’ book which Adriana could not de- 
prive him of, whether seated in the shade of his plane-tree, and 
remaining long hours with his eyes fixed on vacancy, he was 
motionless and silent. Only sometimes he called Adriana, if she 
was not near him, and begged her to send old Timoteo to efface 
the terrible Non ha senso, which he pointed out at a distance writ- 
ten on a hill, in the hollow of a valley, or among the outlines of 
the clouds. Timotco pretended to go, and the sick man would be 
satisfied and think of something else. 

The first weeks which followed the catastrophe brought on by 
the night of the tempest, passed away in this manner. One ¢ven- 
ing, profiting by the hour which generally exerted a benign influ- 
ence on Otho, the young wife being seated beside him, and 
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according to her caressing habit, holding both his hands in hers, 
as she pillowed his head upon her breast, as if he had been a child, 
she said : 

“Otho, where is our money? I do not find any.” 

It was a dangerous question, so she had put it off as long as 
possible, before she could make up her mind to ask it. For three 
or four days she had searched everywhere, and found only a single 
louis d’or in her husband’s pocket. 

“Money?” said Otho, after remaining some minutes without 
answering. 

Adriana started ; she had thought he had not understood her, and 
had made up her mind to wait another day before asking the pain- 
ful question. 

“Did you not speak of money ?” 

“Yes, my dear; I have exhausted what little I found.” 

“No civilized government will object to pay a million fora 
copy of my manuscript,” said Otho. “To-morrow I will go 
down to*Florence, and confer with the ambassadors.” ’ 

Adriana looked at her husband sadly and lovingly, and said 
nothing. Otho told her, for the tenth time, how, in receiving his 
mother’s picture, when he was fifteen years old, he recognized the 
features and even the dress of her he had lost at his birth. 

The next morning, the young wife rummaged in all her draw- 
ers, and having satisfied herself that she had changed her last 
gold-piece, as she had sent her jewels back to Venice, she collect- 
ed a few pieces of silver-plate they had bought at Parma, and 
sent old Timoteo into the city to sell them. But, a few days 
afterwards, their landlord came to collect the quarter’s rent due 
and the next term in advance. Adriana was therefore obliged to 
give him nearly the whole sum produced by the sale of the silver. 
So, seeing that she must do something, she dressed herself as well 
as she could, partially concealed her face with a little old black 
satin bonnet she had travelled in, and directing the old gondolier 
to follow her, went down to Florence, in which she had not set 
foot since they took the house at Fiesole, determined to find work 
if possible. Otho, absorbed in his fatal book, did not notice his 
wife’s absence. 

La Morosini wandered from street to street, looking for some 
shop whose kind of business seemed to be suited to what she 
could do. She first went into one, at the window of which she 
saw a young girl making minute points, with an imperceptible 
needle, on a bit of muslin, the threads of which she counted one 
by oné,—a solemn occupation, in which the lives of half the wo- 
men of our progressive nations are consumed. 

She offered her services to the person who appeared to be the 
mistress of the establishment. But she had her. apprenticed work- 
women, though she told the stranger she might leave her address, 
and in case of any pressing work, she might find her something 
to do. 

“T thank you, madame, 
cannot wait.” 

And she went out. A dandy, who had been trying on gloves 
in the store, and who had looked fixedly at the lady, left directly 
after her, followed her, and finally accosted her. 

“If you want work immediately, young woman,” said the 
bearded exquisite, ‘I have some clothes to be mended, and—” 

Adriana flashed on him one of those Venetian looks which nail 
the tongue to the palate and the individual to the spot. 

“Teo!” she said, in a tone which the good man understood, 
for he advanced between his mistress and the fop in such a way 
as to convince the latter of the immensity of his blunder. 

“At your commands, signora contessa,” said the ex-gondolier, 
with sudden excitement, and measuring his man from head to 
foot, as he would have done a Nicolotto who had sought to take 
the right of him in a narrow Venetian canal. 

The dandy turned on his heels. Adriana made another fruit- 
less attempt, but still she was not discouraged. In passing through 
a street near the Duomo, she saw a shop of oriental wares, at the 
windows of which were displayed caps, slippers, portfolios and 
scarfs embroidered in gold and silver. Adriana possessed a fuiry- 
like aptitude in blending silks and rich materials, from a long 
apprenticeship of luxury which she had ample time to accomplish, 
during her dreamy and solitary youth in the Bastiglia palace. 

This shop was kept by a Leghorn Turk, irreproachably got up 
in the style of modern Stamboul. He displayed various speci- 
mens of his merchandize before the stranger, and asked her what 
she could do. Adriana designated certain embroideries in gold 
relief on velvet, and others in appliqué. The pseudo-Turk asked 
if she could embroider the ends of crape shawls like a model 
which he showed her, and which was then the fashion among the 
beautiful Florentine ladies. Adriana, having closely examined 
the specimen, replied that she could do it ; and then she was asked 
about the little caps which the ladies then wore at the back of the 
head to*contain the mass of their hair, letting the gold tassels fall 
on their bare shoulders. Adriana accepted these different kinds 
of work, the price to be fixed after she had shown what she could 
do. But, at the moment of concluding the arrangement, the 
young woman saw that the Leghorn Turk hesitated to trust her 
with the velvet, gauze and materials necessary for this costly 
work. The color mounted to her brow, and the patrician thrilled 
with an indignation, but she summoned up all her firmness. 

“What may all this be worth ?” she asked. 

“ Eight or ten francesconi,” replied the merchant. . 

“ Will you have this as a pledge ?”’ asked Adriana, taking from 
her bosom a miniature in a heavy setting of gold. 

The Tuscan Turk examined the setting first, then the portrait, 
which represented Count Alviso in the uniform of a knight of the 
order of Malta. 

“If it were yours, I would have accepted it as security?” said 
he. “But I will not deprive you of such a portrait. You are no 


” 


replied the young patrician, “but I 


ordinary needlewoman. Take everything and return soon. With 
your manners, you cannot be an adventuress.” 

Adriana thanked the trader with an eloquent look, then made a 
sign to the gondolier to take up the articles, and left, promising 
to return in a short time. When she had gone out, the Turk, 
who was spurious like most of his wares, despatched a boy to fol- 
low her. The lad thonght he was started on a journey beyond 
the frontier when he saw himself on the highway climbing the five 
miles which separated the mountain summit of Fiesole from the 
gates of Florence. 

In the evening, at the theatre of La Pergola, the great news 
which spread from box to box was, that there was a foreign coun- 
tess in Florence, beautiful as the Venus of the Tribune, who was 
seeking for work at the milliners. The dandy who had accosted 
Adriana in the morning, found in the circumstance a subject of 
conversation in the evening to strengthen the daily gossip he in- 
dulged in at the Cascines and in the Florentine saloons. 

The young wife set herself courageously to work. She had 
established herself near a window in the lower hall. Through the 
foliage she saw Otho obstinately seated under his plane-tree ; the 
cradle of her child was near her; as wife and mother, she found 
energy for work in contemplating these dear beings. From time 
to time; when weary with long bending over her minute work, she 
rose, attended to her household duties, and then went and kissed 
the poor poet, still motionless in the contemplation of his moun- 
tains and the heavens where his eyes read things he did not reveal. 
When evening came, she seated herself beside her husband, trying 
to make him talk a little at the hour when his mind appeared 
tranquillized. Later yet, when, by a phenomenon peculiar to his 
condition, he had fallen into a deep sleep, she rose, and, by the 
help of a little lamp, arranged so as only to light her work, she 
attempted to make up the time lost during the day in the almost 
incessant duties of maternity and the superintendence of the lit- 
tle household, in the details of which the major-domo Timoteo 
did not display an aptitude equal to his zeal. 

Thus she sat up late into the night. When the clock of the old 
church of Fiesole struck four or five, she went to bed for a few 
hours, until, awakened by the cries of her little child, she fed him, 
and saw Otho seated under his plane-tree, while waiting for the 
modest repast prepared by the ex-gondolier. It required several 
days of this multiple life to finish some work to take to the 
trader. The latter was satisfied with it, for he was sure that he 
could sell the scarfs which came from Adriana’s fairy hands, as 
products of great price obtained from the workshops of Scutari, 
or the faubourgs of Pera or Galata. But the noble needlewoman 
was convinced, from the moderate sums he allowed her, that it 
would be difficult for her to provide in this way for the modest 
expenses of the household, especially when the winter season, 
which was approaching, should multiply their wants. 

Adriana had never thought of the possibility of doing anything 
at Venice, either to change this painful situation over which love 
threw a prestige like that which faith imparts amidst the pangs of 
martyrdom, or only to better it in a material point. As the only 
daughter of Count Severino Morosini, and as legatee of some 
other member of the family, Adriana, although no account of the 
trust had ever been rendered her, had a considerable fortune of 
her own, involved in the vast territory of Camporeale, which was 
to have been erected into a county for her new appanage. Adri- 
ana, who had willingly taken a casket of jewels which had been 
in her hands for some years, would not, even on the bed of death, 
have asked her mother, whom she had forsaken for a lover, for 
the means of existence. She had all the courage of her fault. 

“T willed it,” she said to herself. “I regret nothing so far as 
Iam concerned. My beloved has lost his reason for my sake; I 
will wait till he recovers, without complaining, shielding him with 
my tenderness, which has increased since I have become a mother. 
If it must be so, with my child at my breast, I will go and beg 
the bread my vigils cannot procure. I shall die, perhaps, but I 
will not be base after having resolutely taken the most serious step 
a woman can.” 

It often chanced that the midnight workwoman was attacked 
by an invincible weariness"; vainly she fought against the somni- 
ferous force which seized her even at the commencement of her 
labor. She was forced to yield, and threw herself on the bed, 
when she did not fall asleep in her chair. She made incredible 
efforts to resist this strange power, sometimes even pricking her 
arms with her needle, to produce a pain which should impose 
wakefulness on her subjugated senses, but she only succeeded in 
this way in postponing her defeat ; sleep, victorious over all her 
will and all her stratagems, always compelled her to yield before 
night was far advanced. But this sleep was agitated, filled with 
oppressive dreams, and she had rapid flashes of wakening, during 
which she experienced an uneasy desire to see whether her child 
and husband were near her. Often she thought she heard the 
gravel of the garden-walk grating under a heavy step. 

Often, rising from the couch to which this leaden sleep traversed 
by oppressive nightmares nailed her, she vainly summoned Timo- 
teo} who was absent from the house. Only at a later hour, the 
little gate-bell announced the good old man’s return. Then she 
questioned him, and he always found some excuse for his noctur- 
nal excursions. The fact is that the poor fellow had long seen 
the distress of the little household, and he eked out the last louis 
in a manner which would have been incredible in the eyes of any 
person more versed in domestic expenses than Adriana could be, 
and that by adding the little savings he had brought from Venice. 
Finally, completely enlightened by the sale of the silver, he 
learned to what desperate resources his noble mistress was con- 
demning herself, by her visit to the fherchant at Florence. Hav- 
ing watched her and surprised her in her nightly labors, he had 
procured a light narcotic, which he mixed with Adriana’s nightly 


draughts, so that the zealous needlewoman, vanquished -by this 
forced evocation of sleep, tasted in spite of herself a sleep which 
her imagination disturbed, but which old Timoteo thought indis- 
pensable to one who was nursing a child, and led such a strange 
life by day. As for himself, the worthy Castellano, convinced 
that there was no oar to handle in the neighborhood, had procured 
night-work in the country, consisting oftenest in shelling corn, or 
some other labor suited to the declining strength of his age, which, 
from a peculiarity of his temperament, and perhaps in consequence 
of his years, only required a very moderate amount of sleep. In 
this way, earning two or three pauls every night, the good man 
thought he could sufficiently prolong the little sums Adriana gave 
him to make her voluntarily renounce her nocturnal labors in 
embroidering. 

Matters were in this state, Otho’s situation growing neither 
worse nor better, when a letter came from Brunall, which the 
young wife concluded to open, not having succeeded in calling 
her husband’s attention to it, as he was at this time strongly occu- 
pied by a new lunar phase. The letter opened, Adriana read 
what follows : 

“My young friend :—Although my last letter has remained un- 
answered, interpreting things in the sense of the French proverb : 
Qui ne dit mot, consent (he who says nothing, assents), I have ob- 
tained a few crowns in advance on my pension, at the risk of 
warming myself during the winter more at the coffee-house than 
at home, and set out a second time for the marshy city. 

“I thought I should find my old pupil there, but he had returned 
to Treviso, that is, to the Bastiglias’ country seat, which they have 
not left since your affair. 

“I theretore left Venice, which, as you know, I am not very 
partial to, and went to Camporeale, in order to take the proper 
steps and present my petitions to be received by the haughty 
countess. Whether rustic fashions rendcred her more accessible 
than city etiquette, or whether she was not somewhat curious and 
interested in the matter, still it so happened that I procured a re-. 
ception of the second day of applying. I found a tall old woman, 
dried up, tanned, wrinkled and mummified. Nothing encourag- 
ing at first—the reverse. 

“Sir,” said she to me, very abruptly, while I bowed very low 
to propitiate her, ‘ you were announced as having something very 
important to communicate. Have the kindness to be brief, for I 
have made a rule to receive no one, and you must not abuse the 
exception.’ 

“*Tn that case, madame la comtesse, I will enter on my busi- 
ness at once,’ said I, seizing an arm-chair and rolling it close to 
hers, while she immediately drew hers back, like prudes on the 
stage. Once installed, I commenced : ‘It is about your daughter.’ 

“At these words, the countess rose abruptly, and said, with an 
expression of anger, which did not intimidate me in the least, 
‘Sir, I have no daughter.’ ” 

At this passage of the letter, Adriana was so much affected, 
that she was obliged to pause a moment. It was the first time 
since she had heard directly of her mother since her flight from 
Venice, and the most delicate fibres of her soul, so long rendered 
sensitive by her trials, made her feel more keenly what she had 
just read, than she should have been at a period of her joy and 
excitement. After having recovered herself, she resumed the 
reading of the letter: 


“Tf you have no daughter, madame la comtesse, perhaps you 
will learn, without a change of manner, that you have a grandson.’ 

“¢What do you say, sir? Whence came you? Where could 
you have learned? Is it possible ?’ 

“The countess’s emotion was so great and sudden that I ex- 
pected a good fainting-fit from satisfied pride, if not from mater- 
nal love. Still, things did not go thus far, and a glass of sugared 
water the noble lady called for restored her. I drew my chair a 
little nearer ; she did not push hers back. 

“‘Are you certain of what you tell me, sir? Your name, if 
you please.’ 

“*Brunall, countess. Your daughter is a mother—I am sure 
of it, and that mother and child are doing well. I am the friend 
of a person—I beg your pardon, madame, but the faults of the 
person in your eyes may render it very difficult—’ 

“We are speaking only of my daughter and hér son, sir.’ 

“*Madame, you will please to remark that the gentleman I 
allude to is necessarily interested in the child.’ 

“¢ Where is this child, sir?’ 

“ «With his father and mother, in a place whence they can be 
brought in a short time, if you will authorize me—’ 

“*What is that you dare suggest, sir?’ said the lady, pushing 
back her chair from mine. ‘An outraged Morosini knows what is 
due her honor. To doubt it were an insult.’ 

“T understood, by prolonging the conversation, which it is un- 
necessary to repeat, my dear Otho, that you were the great obsta- 
cle which would frustrate all our attempts. After having talked 
and discuseed a long time, I learned as clearly as if she had said 
so, that the countess would receive her daughter, with a son, but 
that your obstinacy in making a third party at the presentation 
would spoil everything, and that the proud patrician would rather, 
at least for some time, give up seeing her grandson. In a word, 
I thought the best advocate you could have would be your wife, 
and that if she were once restored to favor, in time she might pro- 
cure your pardon, and you might be then reunited and happy. In 
a year or 80, I think I see you Count Otho Morosini Ericson, 
installed at Camporeale, in the county of your son, the seignior, 
and I his preceptor, for I have not forgotten my Horace : 

Donee gratus eram,’ 
Nor Virgil making the bulls ruminate in your fields : 
Pallentes ruminat herbas.’ 
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And I remember, as if I was but twenty, what Plato recommends 
in his ‘Banquet.’ For this reason, I shall ask a seat at your 
table, between my pupil and a flask of Bordeaux wine, that charm- 
ing liquor which Plato unfortunately was unacquainted with. 
Thus, my young friend, the best thing you can do is to pack your 
wife and child into a good carriage, getting in with them yourself, 
of course, and come quietly and join me at Treviso, where I ex- 
pect you. I reckon to see the countess in a few days, to get her 
to question me, for I see plainly that she is anxious to do so, and 
that her Morosinian pride, as a descendant of the Peloponnesiac 
prevents her. So I have kept myself reserved to whet her curi- 
osity. When I told her I should call again, the countess said that 
I was free to do so, provided I had anything to say about her 
daughter and her grandson. It is evident that excludes you, but 
at some time or other, she will receive her son-in-law—it is written, 
as those people say who live on betel-nuts and the Koran. At 
my next visit, I will insinuate a thousand details respecting you. 
The old lady knows already that you are the son of a gallant offi- 
cer, who died nobly, sword in hand. So take courage; be hope- 
ful and patient. When the time comes for opening my batteries 
on this Countess Obstinacy, I will be as eloquent as Polybius. 
Farewell, then. I await you here. I kiss most respectfully the 
hand of Madame Ericson, for I am reconciled to her since she has 
become the mother of a little Morosini. I assure you, my dear 
friend, that Lazarus, risen from the tomb after four days, did not 
show a more radiant face to the people of Jerusalem than mine 
will be when, holding your wife by one hand and your son by the 
other, I shall make my solemn entry into the Bastiglia saloon, 
pushing them into the arms of the old countess. But farewell! 
I await you, while continuing to besiege the Countess Bastiglia as 
skilfully as old Vauban. Yours, BRoUNALL.” 


This letter read, Adriana remained a long time pensive. Then 
she suddenly ran to her child’s cradle, embraced and kissed him 
with delight ; and taking her writing materials, penned the follow- 
ing lines to Otho’s old friend : 


“Sir,—My husband is at present unwell, and cannot reply to 
you to-day. He will soon be able to write you, and thank you 
warmly, as I do for your exertions in our behalf. Believe me that 
Iam lente grateful, and reciprocate all your kind wishes. 

“ ADRIANA ERICSON.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MISERY. 


Some time after the exchange of letters mentioned in the last 
chapter, Otho’s condition seemed to undergo an alarming modifi- 
cation. It has long been observed that the celestial bodies have a 
formal influence on the manifestations of the mind, and the moon, 
particularly, determines periodical crises with insane persons, to 
whom the vulgar often give the name of Junatics. Otho was very 
sensitive to these phases ; and Adriana, who perceived it, redoubled 
her solicitude and attentions to him, having already by stratagem 
deprived the poor poet of the dangerous book in twenty-four lan- 
guages, which she had buried in the garden. But when autumn 
came, and its first chills were felt on the lofty point which they 
inhabited, the condition of the invalid seemed to grow much 
worse, though he lost nothing of his peaceful melancholy and 
gentleness. Just as the sunshine of spring rouses the sap of 
plants, excites animals and sharpens the faculties of man, so did 
autumn produce a reaction in Otho, so fatally excited during the 
production of his treatise a few months before. By degrees, he 
seemed to exist in a more instinctive, more animal way ; his eye 
no longer showed that dilation of the pupil which, in its fixity, 
announced at least the perhaps insensate, but still active labor of 
intelligence. He sometimes slept fifteen or sixteen hours at each 
return of night, and had by degrees abandoned his contemplations 
of the Val d’Arno. He passed all his days in scrawling strange 
petitions to all the kings and emperors, in relation to a secret he 
offered them, or covered pages with figures according to all the 
possible combinations of arithmetic. At other times he drew 
plans of palaces, which he submitted to his wife’s arrangement, 
designed parks and English gardens, and wrote orders to London 
and Paris for furniture and equipages, which he gave Timoteo to 
take to the post-office, but which, of course, was never done. He 
also addressed commissions for pictures and statues to celebrated 
artists of France, Germany and Italy, designating carefully how 
he wished them to be executed, and not higgling about the price. 
In his mania, all this was to decorate a fabulous villa he was to 
have at Palermo, according to a desire manifested by Adriana at 
the time she thought of using her diamonds, and Otho only 
seemed waiting for the last steps, till he should hear from the 
sovereigns, on each of whom he levied a million. 

And while her husband was going astray in these calculations 
of Asiatic riches, Adriana, who had discovered the old gondolier’s 
trick to force her to take rest, passed her nights in painfully em- 
broidering with threads of that precious metal of which Otho 
dreamed he had whole coffers full at his command. In a few days 
there was to be a court ball, and the Turkish merchant had prom- 
ised a German baroness and a Florentine marchesa to receive in 
time for them from Constantinople, two crape shawls, marvellous- 
ly embroidered, to cover their meagre shoulders. Of course Con- 
stantinople was at Fiesole, and Adriana, who counted on increased 
pay, if the work was done in time, did not sleep. Besides, she 
needed this money to buy some cloth to make a few new garments 
for Otho, who was getting even ragged. She was paid for the 
work, but the pretended Turk took that occasion to insult her in 
such a way that she did not dare to trust herself in his employ 
any longer. She was accordingly driven to procure some coarse 
work, which paid wretchedly. 


And each day, as it yellowed the foliage of the little garden, 
seemed to bring, with the mourning of the autumn wind, dark 
threatenings of winter. Gray skies succeeded skies of azure ; the 
favorite hour of the lovers was dull and frigid ; to the sweet odors 
of the flower-girt villas of the mountain slopes, succeeded a harsh, 
keen air, loaded with the resinous smell of the inflorescent cypress- 
es. Sicily and Naples excepted, Italy enjoys a perpetual spring 
only in books, and it is only in Virgil that we meet half-clad 
nymphs running in water through the woods and grottoes. Now 
with an obstinacy, the reason of which the Italians seem to derive 
from the exaggerated writings of their eulogists, the transalpine 
houses are constructed as if the perpetual spring of which Catul- 
lus speaks were as real at Rome and Milan as it is in the Antilles, 
for instance, where the houses have no glass windows, but only 
transparent blinds. By reason, therefore, of so much prose and 
verse in which the sun of Italy is vaunted, the Florentines, like 
the rest, have persuaded themselves that they were Hyperboreans, 
and have acted as such. Without doubt, when winter comes, for 
want of chimneys and tight doors, they warm themselves, while 
their teeth chatter, by reading books which sing of this fantastic 
perpetual spring, and which console them for what is, because they 
believe in what is not. Now, it resulted necessarily from this 
state of things that the house Otho hired for a year, when the 
spring sun was shining through the leaves, was nothing but a bird- 
cage. Timoteo vainly attempted to tighten the windows and 
doors; the flame of the candle flickered, the curtains waved, and 
the tenants shivered. 

Adriana thought for a moment of going to live in the city, but 
many considerations induced her to renounce this idea immediate- 
ly. In the first place there was the imperious question of money, 
for the rent of their house was paid for the remainder of the year, 
and an establishment at Florence, however modest, would have 
involved expenses it was impossible just then to meet. Moreover, 
the young wife cherished her isolation, and would not, without an 
insurmountable repugnance, place herself in the heart of a curi- 
ous and prying city, surrounded by neighbors spying out her mis- 
fortunes. The idea that she lived away from all these plagues, 
often consoled her in those hours of depression, which formed 
interludes between her maternal joys and the tender solicitude of 
a wife. Confident in a certain inexplicable intuition of soul, she 
had not even dreamed of calling the modest Fiesole doctor to 
attend her husband, fearing that the secrets of her housekeeping 
would transpire, and hoping everything from Otho’s youth and 
the cares which she bestowed on him. Winter thus came on by 
degrees. 

But while Otho, rendered physically very sensitive by his pecu- 
liar condition, often complained of cold while seated beside the 
brazier of hot cinders destined to take the place of a chimney in 
a house built on the theory of an eternal spring, Adriana, some- 
times attending to her child, sometimes bending over her active 
but yet ill-paid needle, was sensible ot declining health and im- 
paired sight. For economy’s sake it was necessary to give up 
meat, and to make a meal of dry bread, vegetables and a little 
milk. Timoteo continued to spend as much time as he could in 
working in the country, which, in his eyes, had the double advan- 
tage of earning a few paoli and of saving his mistress his share of 
food. The worthy Castellano ate with the peasants, even from 
dishes filled with strange aliments, such as the sorceresses of Bara- 
hona prepare in the Spanish pictures of Goya. To the triple 
occupations of mother, wife and needle-woman, Adriana had, 
therefore, to add that of housekeeper, and the noble girl met all 
these calls courageously. 

“If Otho had his reason,” she would say sometimes, as her 
patrician hand awkwardly stirred the coals under a saucepan, 
“how we should laugh! How this crisis of wretchedness would 
amuse us in its details, and how much better we should love each 
other !” 

The winter was excessively severe. The whole Val d’Arno 
was enveloped in deep shrouds of snow. The sun only shone like 
one of those literary ironies of the poets singing of Italy from 
their well-warmed studies. Persisting in devoting her nights to 
her needle, since she had scarcely any.time for it during the day, 
Adriana injured her health more and more, shaken as it was by 
her trials and anxieties. Her blood became feverish; she had 
vertigoes, during which she twice came near falling. Her infant 
grew thin, and finally refused nourishment, showing every symp- 
tom of fever. The next night the poor little thing had two periods 
of alternate shivering and flushing. Otho, seated opposite the 
mother, who bent distractedly over the cradle, understood the 
whole bearing of this painful spectacle. Adriana was more insane 
than he was. She lavished a thousand caresses on the little suf- 
ferer, with a vehemence that almost rendered them dangerous, and 
testified to the extent of her maternal fears. 

The physician came, and was retained for hours. Adriana, de- 
termined to sacrifice all her pride to her mother in a crisis like 
this, offered a fabulous sum to the physician, if he would save the 
sufferer. The latter, as he saw the wretchedness of the house- 
hold, smiled with pity, and the young wife noticing it, and forget- 
ting all her prudence, exclaimed, haughtily : 

“TI am the daughter of the Count Morosini, sir, and I can 
bestow a fortune on iim who will save my child !”” 

“And I offer him a million payable by the court of France,” 
said poor Otho,—a speech which would have provoked a smile in 
less sad and solemn circumstances. 

The poor village doctor did his best, and for hours a struggle 
between life and death went on, while the distracted mother prayed 
Heaven to wreet from her this last dreaded calamity. Morning 
came, bleak, desolate and stormy; but the crisis was passed, the 
child lived, and from that hour continued to grow better. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


THE HYENA. 

These animals are so numerous in South Western Africa, that 
it is no difficult matter to find hundreds of their holes in the space: 
of half an hour; and not a night passes without their proximity 
being betrayed by their disagreeable howl. By dint of exertions, 
the hyena is able, in the course of a few hours during the night, 
to burrow into the loamy soil, which is hardened by the heat of 
the sun, and to prepare for itself a subterranean dwelling. In the 
most busy parts of the town, such pits or burrows are often found 
in the morning, left in an unfinished state, the animal having been 
disturbed by the noise of the stirring population. The aversion 
of the hyena for the light of day is so great, that you may tread 
upon a pit or den in which it is reposing, without any apprehen- 
sion ; nay, we are not able to induce it to leave its den, either by 
hallooing or throwing stones, while four or five of us stood pre- 
pared to receive it, with our pieces ready cocked. The mouths of 
these dens are three or four times as large as a fox’s burrow, and 
run from ten to fifteen feet under ground, when they make a turn, 
so that it is impossible to reach the animal, while it is crouched in 
its lair, either by stones or shot. The hyena very rarely makes 
its appearance in the day; but during our stay in Benguela, one 
of them actually laid down in an open space in front of our house, 
which was situated in the very heart of the town, and was shot at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. After it was shot, it bit the iron 
lance which was thrust into its jaw with such fury that it broke 
three of ithe strongest grinders to pieces. It strikes me that the 
hyena is unjustly charged with great cruelty. I made many in- 
quiries, but nobody could adduce a proof to substantiate the accu- 
sation. From the concurrent testimony of the inhabitants, the 
hyena, when not provoked or assailed, never attacks a living man; 
but the churchyards are its favorite resort, and corpses its favorite 
food.— Travels in South Africa. 
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NAPOLEON’S HONORS TO WASHINGTON, 


Bonaparte rendered unusual honors to the name of Washington 
not long after the event of his death was made known in France. 
By what motives he was prompted it is needless to inquire. At 
any rate, both the act itself al his manner of performing it are 
somewhat remarkable, when regarded in connection with his sub- 
sequent career. He was then First Consul. On the 9th of Feb- 
ruary he issued the following order of the day to the army :— 
“Washington is dead! This great man fought against tyranny ; 
he established the liberty of his country. His memory will che 8 
be dear to the French people, as it will be to all freemen of the 
two worlds, and especially to French soldiers, who, like him and 
the American soldiers, have combated for liberty and equality.” 
The First Consul likewise ordered that, during ten days, black 
crape should be suspended from all the standards and flags 
throughout the republic. On the same day, a splendid ceremony 
took place in the Champ de Mars, and the trophies brought by the 
army from Egypt were displayed with great pomp. Immediately 
after the ceremony was over, a funeral oration in honor of Wash- 
ington (Eloge Funebre de Washington) was pronounced’ by M. 
de Fontanes, in the Hotel des Invalids, then called the Temple ot 
Mars. The First Consul and all the civil and military authorities 
of the capital were present.—Life of Washington. 


LARGER SHIP THAN THE LEVIATHAN, 


Already a bigger ship than the Leviathan has been projected in 
England—a ship to which the monster will, herself, appear as a 
minnow. And this new monster is of special importance to the 
citizens ot New York, for, although itis proposed to make her 8000 
tons larger than the Leviathan, she is to sail faster and draw less 
water. An engineer of Liverpool, named Clare, has come for- 
ward with propositions for building an iron screw and paddle 
steamship, by ~ of testing a principle, greatly the superior ot 
the Leviathan. His experiment is to be tried on a scale of start- 
ling magnitude, and he has already exhibited his models, which 
are attracting the attention of scientific men in England. He 
proposes to build a ship 1000 feet in length, seventy feet beam, 
and only thirty feet from deck to keel, making her perfectly flat- 
bottomed, and her sides nearly square. In size she would be 
30,000 tons, and yet so light would be her draught of water that 
she could easily enter our harbor by way of Sandy Hook. It is 
stated that Mr. Clare’s proposals have received encouraging con- 
sideration from the English government, and, if the first voya 
of the Leviathan should prove successful, there will, doubtless, 
an attempt made at once to build another monster ship according 
to his plans.—New York Times. 
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LIVING WITHIN THEIR MEANS. 

It is remarkable that China, with a well-defined nationality of 
four thousand years, and a population for two thousand years 
denser, according to its area, than that of France or Britain, has 
never had cause to complain of the misery or distress of her peo- 
ple. Virtually she has no paupers—no poor. Her infirm or un- 
fortunate have been generally provided for by the state ; while her 
masses have been, and are, the happiest and most independent 
people on earth. The reason of this lies in the habits of industry 
and love of peace of the Chinese. They till the earth in every 
available spot ; they drain marshes, and earth over waste places ; 
= | turn all the riches of the earth to the most practicable account ; 
and, living peacefully and simply, they have comfort and plenty. 
No people on earth live so completely within their own means. 
They have never sought the trade of any country, never have in- 
terfered with any other country ; but, minding their own business, 
have grown rich and been wise, when more boasting nations were 
steeped in poverty and ignorance. Surely the nations and people 
of Europe and our own country have yet to learn the art of true 
living and well governing. If we would not become like the Chi- 
nese, we might learn much from them that would diminish the 
evils under which we now suffer.—Philadelphia Courier. 
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A LOCK OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S HAIR. 


In an old folio copy of the Arcadia, preserved at Wilton, have been 
found two beautiful and interesting relics—a lock of Queen Elisa 
beth’s hair, and an original poem in the hand of Sir Philip Sydney. 
The hair was given by the queen to the young hero, and the poet 
repaid the precious gift in the following lines : 

“* Her inward worth all outward show transcends, 
Envy her merit with regret commends ; 
Like sparkling gems her virtues draw the light, 
And in her conduct she was always bright. 
When she imparts her thoughts her words have force, 
And sense and wisdom flow fn sweet discourse.” 


The date of this exchange of gifts was 1573, when the queen was 
forty and the knight twenty-nine. Elizabeth’s hair is very fine, 
soft and silky, with the undulation of water, its color, a fair au- 
burn or golden brown, without a tinge of red, as her detractors 
assert, but the soft lines are flecked with light, and shine a8 
though powdered with gold-dust. In every country under the 
sun, such hair would be pronounced beautiful.—LZondon 
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A GROUP OF SHAKERS AT PRAYER. 


The second engraving on this page delineates a group of Shak- 
ers engaged in the exercise of prayer, and the sketch was made 
by an artist during a visit to Canterbury, New Hampshire, where 
this sect has a large and flourishing settlement, of which we pre- 
sented a general view in a former number of the Pictorial. What- 
ever may be thought of the peculiar tenets of this singular people, 
no unprejudiced person can doubt their sincerity, or question the 
purity of their lives. ‘They are certainly devout and earnest in 
their exercises, strangely as their dancing may affect the “ world’s 
people,” who look upon it from an outside point of view. ‘The 
Shaker settlement at Canterbury, on the Merrimac River, is the 
perfection of neatness, both outdoors and indoors ; and many per- 
sons visit it during the summer season. Since the publication of 
Hawthorne’s “ Canterbury Tale,” all notices of the Shaker village 
commence at the stone tank, with its bubbling waters, at the foot 
of the long hill upon which the buildings of the first or church 


family are located. While we are slowly ascending, let us tell” 


you there are three distinct families in temporal matters, though 
one in spiritual union. All novices are placed with the third 
family, a halt mile above the others, and slowly progress from the 
second to the first. ‘lhe settlement was commenced in 1792, and 
has prospered till they now number about 400. Over the door of 
the large building is a sign—‘‘ Trustees’ Office’’—and here we 
alight, and are ushered into a model Shaker parlor. Every article 
of furniture wears its best polish, but there is something quaint 
and stiff about everything. Perhaps you first notice a large trum- 
pet-mouthed tin tube hanging from the ceiling to convey away the 
smoke of lamps and candles. You find in the chair-legs little 
rollers, soif one tips back, no dent is left in the stained, uncarpeted 
floor. ‘Two of the sisters come in and offer to show you round. 
The rooms are much alike, save that some have onc, some two 
beds, covered with blue or gray linsey woolsey. ‘The kitchen and 
cellars in the basement are all in apple-pie order. Out-doors you 
may enter any building that is open. Here is the dairy-house, 
with its shelves of shining pans, festooned with oak-leaf trimming 
—the cheese-room, where some of the sisters are rubbing the 
cheeses with butter, the lighting and trimming done by a meek- 
looking brother; the churning is done by horse-power. “ Do the 
brothers or the sisters milk ?’’—“ The sisters certainly.” — Why 
don’t you make the brothers milk? We do at our house.”—“And 
can’t thee milk? ‘The sister quite pities you poor ‘ world’s people’ 
as youare.” ‘The hen-house is large and roomy; the tood is 
placed in long troughs, from the outside; above are the boxes for 
the nests; you open one, but the hen only stares at you ; inside, 
long cleated boards form stair-cases up to second *tory roosts. 
The garden is not near as beautiful as formerly, but the physician 
there has still some odd medicine plants. Possibly we may catch 
the sisters picking currants with their caps hanging on the bushes, 
or see a group in the herb-house carefully sorting and cleansing 
marjorem or mint, and in the dry-room you resolve never to have 
any but Shaker herbs in future. ‘There 1s a pleasant pond in the 
distance, but the sun is high, and we return to the guest-parlor. 
The office door opposite is open, and tempts you in; the room 
back is the shop. Wooden ware, feather brushes and pens, whips, 
baskets of various sizes, seines, bags, boxes formed of orange rind, 
cakes of wax and maple sugar, bottles of perfumes, essences and 
medicines, fancy work, and the coarser articles of their manufac- 
ture, wih a few Shaker publications, are offered for sale. ‘The 
ice broken, you buy till you have pockets and hands full, and be- 
gin to tind change scarce. Dinner. Few pause to read the ‘lable 
Monitor hanging upon the walls, so copies are often laid upon the 
table. ‘I'he dinner is so nice, and yet itis a common dinner; you 
remember only a rich dish of codfish, mixed with potatoes aud 
boiled eggs; but next day you remark what good bread we had 
there; next day what nice apple-sauce, and so on, till you have 
praised even “the good pepper and the good salt.” You regret 
ying down before or after dinner, for the rest stroll off, and each 

ds something new. ‘The gentlemen talk of the extraordinary 
stock, and report the stable and barns nicely littered with sawdust, 
43 neat as is the parlor; and the ladies are coveting big jars of 
Strawberry and raspberry jam. But you must visit the school; 
and never will you forgot those queer children in their antiquated 
garb, ‘They recite well, answering a question of your own 
promptly; but if you try to quiz the rather interesting teacher, 
you will get a reply, “Sir, ask one of the boys, if he ever gets a 
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whipping.” —“ Nay, they don’t whip here.” 
It is not for their interest to retain any 
but willing followers, and a discontented 
boy is soon provided with a home else- 
where. Nor is it an unfrequent thing for 
a Shaker youth and maiden to fall in love, 
leave, and marry. The carriage is at the 
door, and, bidding adieu to the friends of 
a day, you drive on to the little square 
cemetery—God’s Acre. Opening the gate, 
we tread softly among the graves—the 
stones are all alike, save in the inscrip- 
tions, and yet we should not like to slum- 
ber there. Again in the carriage, and you 
are homeward bound. You talk of the 
Shakers all theway. You wish you could 
remain to the usual evening dance. You 
will sometimes attend their Sabbath wor- 
ship. You wonder what may be the mys- 
teries of the upper story of the church 
building, said to be appropriated to those 
who have become holy by dancing eighteen 
years. You would like to sec the superior 
or head of all Shakers in the United 
States, who lives, one of the brethren 
said, at Enfield. You did not know that 
the sister, Susan Whitcher, was a poetess. 
She was left an orphan, with a small 
property, and voluntarily united herselt 
to the Shaker community. Mary, her 
cousin, is her constant partner, two always 
going together. Recently two gentlemen 
from town went over to survey some lands 
for the Shakers, and in the vicinity of the 
ponds, in a retired spot, they found a 
square enclosure of about half an acre, 
surrounding another octagonal enclosure, 
with a low fence and locked gate; within 
was a white marble stone tive or six feet 
high, bearing an inscription from Scrip- 
ture about a fountain, and denouncing any 
who should pollute the water or deface 
the stone. Near by was a spring of water, 
covered with a rock. ‘They could learn 
nothing from the Shakers, except that it 
was consecrated ground. This is the 
latest bit of gossip from Shakerland. 
There is a Shaker settlement within a few 
miles of Boston, and one or two in New 
York State, but the number of members 
altogether is quite limited. We are not 
aware that they make any serious attempts at proselytism. ‘Their 
unpublished literature is very curious. We have seen some of 
their songs and hymns in manuscript—some of them in an un- 
known tongue. They are claimed as inspired. 
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The visitor to the very pretty town of Harlem, on Manhattan 
Island, and it is an agreeable drive thither of a fine afternoon, 
cannot fail to have been struck with the neatness, beauty and sym- 
metry of the Protestant Episcopal Church which is delineated in 
the first engraving on this page. Its style is pure Gothic, and 
its numerous buttresses have a fine effect. The Gothic is our 
favorite style of church architecture whether the building be on a 
large or small scale. The model of the Parthenon has been 
adopted in some of our American churches, but the Greek archi- 
tecture is so closely associated with the pagan religion in cultiva- 
ted minds, that this circumstance alone is enough to forbid its 
employment in a house of Christian worship, beautiful as it is in 
itself. But the Gothic church is the offspring of Christianity 
alone. Beneath those pointed arches the rites of no other religion 
were ever tolerated. We like those many pinnacles and points all 
tending skyward, to a vanishing point far, far above. Much 
has been doue for church architecture in New York, and there are 
very fine specimens of the Gothic there. The church we have 
selected for representation strikes us as very pleasant to the eye. 
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THE BABOON AT HOME. 

Captain Dayson had gone out one morning to see the sun rise 
in a very beautiful part of the desert. “Suddenly I heard a 
hoarse cough, and, on turning, saw distinctly, in the fog a queer 
little old man standing near and looking at me. I instinctively 
cocked my gun, as the idea of Bushmen and poisoned arrows 
flashed across my mind. The old man instantly dropped on his 
hands, giving another hoarse cough, that evidently told a tale of 
consumptive lungs; he snatched up something beside him, which 
scemed to leap on his shoulders, and then he scampered off up 
the ravine on all fours. Before half this performance was com- 
pleted, I had discovered my mistake ; the little old man turned 
into an ursine baboon, with an infant ditto, which had come down 
the kloof to drink. A large party of the old gentleman’s family 
were sitting up the ravine, and were evidently in a debate as to 
the cause of my intrusion. I watched them through my glass, 
and was much amused at their grotesque and almost human 
movements. Some of the old ladies had their olive branch in 
their laps, and appeared to be ‘doing their hair ;’ while a patri- 
archal-looking old fellow paced backwards and forwards with a 
fussy sort of look; he was evidently on sentry, and seemed to 
think himself of no small importance. ‘This estimate of his dig- 
nity did not appear to be universally acknowledged, as two or 
three young baboons sat close behind him watching his proceed- 
ing ; sometimes, with the most grotesque movements and expres- 
sions, they would stand directly in his path, and hobble away only 
at the last moment. One daring youngster followed close on the 
heels of the patriarch during the whole length of his beat, and 
gave a sharp tug at his tail as he was about to turn. The old fel- 
low seemed to treat it with the greatest indifference, scarcely turn- 
ing round at the insult. Master Impudence was about repeating 
the performance, when the pater, showing that he was not such a 
fool as he looked, suddenly sprang round, and catching the young 
one before he could escape, gave him two or three such cutts that 
I could hear the screams that resulted therefrom. The venerable 
gentleman then chucked the delinquent over his shoulder, and 
continued his promenade with the greatest coolness ; this old ba- 
boon evidently was acquainted with the practical details of Solo- 
mon’s proverb. A crowd gathered around the naughty child, 
which, childlike, seeing commiseration, shricked all the louder. 
I even fancied I could see the angry glances of the mama as she 
took her dear little pet in her arms and removed it from a repeti- 
tion of such brutal treatment.” 

We are told likewise of a tame baboon whose great delight was 
in frightening the Kaflir women. On selecting his victim, he 
would rush at her as if he intended to devour her, and away she 
would fly for bare life, dropping her basket or hoe. But he soon 
caught hold of her, and seizing her by one leg, stared in her face, 
mowing and grinning, and moving his eyebrows at her like an in- 


| carnate fiend. When her screams at length brought assistance, 


in the shape of a Kattir cur, Jacko sprung up 2 tree, and resting 
secure On an upper branch, gazed upwards and around with a 
quiet and contemplative air, as though he had sought tiis eleva- 
ted position for the sole purpose of meditating on the weakness 
of baboon and animal nature generally, but more particularly on 
the foibles of excited Kaffir curs. 

The baboon, when tame, however, is sometimes of more use 
than to frighten women, who he knows will throw down the hoe 
instead of breaking his head with it. He is made use of to dis- 
cover water in the desert when his master would perhaps perish 
without it. A little salt is rabbed on his tongue to irritate his 
thirst, and he is then let go. ‘He runs along a bit, scratches 
himself, shows his teeth at me, takes a smell up wind, looks all 
round, picks up a bit of grass, smells or eats it, stands up for an- 
other sniff, canters on, and so on. Wherever the nearest water 
is, there he is sure to go.’ This anecdote was corroborated by 
others present.””—Drayson’s Sporting Scenes among the Kafjirg, 


> 
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Accustom yourself to submit on all and every occasion, on the 
most minute, no less than on the most important circumstances 
of life, to a small present evil, to obtain a greater distant good. 
This will give decision, tone, and energy to the mind, which thus 
disciplined, will often reap victory from defeat, and honor from 
repulse. Having acquired this invaluable habit of rational pre- 
ference and just appreciation, start for that prize that endureth 
forever ; you will have little left to learn.—Lacon. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE FORSAKEN ROSEBUD. 


BY MARY ©. GRANNISS. 


Drooping Bud, neglected, lying 
On the public walk, 

Far from kindred roses dying, 
Far from parent stalk : 


Why. ah, why art here forsaken, 
Fading ere thy prime, 

Ne’er in perfect bloom to waken 
In this lower clime? 


From the breast of Love reposing, 
Didst thou sadly fall, 

Prone to earth, thy life’s brief closing, 
Shunned, alas! by all? 


Or, by ruthless hand wert ravished 
From thy native bower’— 

All thy sweetness vainly lavished 
In an evil hour? 


h 


Then, in ton mood, iz, 
Idly thrown away : 

Nor thy beauty, mutely pleading, 
Could the spoiler stay? 


Drooping Bud, forsaken, lying 
Where the dust and rain ; 
In this sacrificial dying 
Doth thy petals stain! 


Wo, that in this world of ours 
There should ever be, 

*Mong God's beauteous human flowers, 
Counterpart of thee! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MARIE DE LA ROCHE. 


BY GEORGE C. BATEMAN. 

No part of the Netherlands, it is said, is so beautiful as the 
little city of Namur. Lying in a vale as sweet as that of Avoca, 
enclosed by undulating hills that overshadow the Sombre and the 
Meuse, at the confluence of which is Namur, its every foot of 
ground is cultivated, even to the hilltops, and its widely spread- 
ing vineyards and broad cornfields are sufficient evidence of its 
fertility. 

Down in this beautiful spot, that seemed like a gem on the 
bosom of the Netherlands, a party of horsemen were making 
their way one clear and beautiful September day, in the year 
1577. The leader of this party had something kingly in the 
noble contour of his figure, and all eyes seemed to turn to him as 
to one born to command. He seemed to take the homage as his 
due, and vouchsafed a few brief words from time to time, which 
were received with a respectful deference, like the words of roy- 
alty itself. “In speaking, the mouth assumed a sensual and un- 
pleasant look, which detracted from the admiration which his 
noble figure inspired, and the sinister smile that his face habitually 
wore more than balanced the regularity of his features and the 
fineness of his complexion. In short, Don John of Austria, for 
it was he who rode at the head of the party, seemed like a cross 
between a monarch and the lowest type of humanity; the latter 
predominating however in the scale. And well did he carry out 
the traits of both parents, and unite all that was objectionable in 
both in his own character. Charles V. of Germany had no son 
so nearly resembling himself; and the temper and disposition of 
his mother, Barbara Bromberg the washerwoman, found a fit 
representative in this her son. As they gained the spot which 
nature had chosen for the “mecting of the waters,” an object 
was seen advancing towards them, surrounded with so much glit- 
ter and sheen as would make it impossible to determine its char- 
acter, at least to unexpectant eyes. 

But the first party could easily solve the matter, and they gal- 
lantly speeded their horses at their utmost to meet the advancing 
splendor. As they rode on, they encountered an advance guard, 
and immediately beyond it a litter, with gilded pillars and cur- 
tains of almost transparent silk of a deep green hue. As these 
were drawn aside for the full admission of the air, the rich velvet 
forming the lining of the litter, edged with a heavy gold fringe, 
was visible, and upon cushions of the same reclined a figure 
which might well vie with the “statue that enchants the world.” 

One exquisite white hand and arm, around which a magnificent 
bracelet was clasped, lay half imbedded in the velvet, a head was 
leaning gracefully forward, the rich curls half concealing a face 
whose beauty, as Don John afterwards averred, was “ fitter to 
destroy men’s souls than to bless them.” Too true! and yet 
Don John had come purposely on this day to meet the enchant- 
ress, Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, who was flying from 
a husband she hated. Among her train were the Princess de la 
Roche and Madame Tournon, and after them a number of ladies 
dressed superbly, and mounted on beautiful palfreys. A guard 
followed, and closed this strange cavalcade. It stopped under 
the shade of some large trees until the other party came up ; and 
then Don John and his attendant gentlemen, raising their caps to 
the fair equestrians, gathered around the litter to pay their deep- 
est reverence to Margaret of Valois. A temporary pavilion had 
been provided, hung with cloth of gold, in which a banquet was 
prepared, and where Don John sat at the queen’s right hand, 
afterwards attending her to the palace where were her sleeping 
apartments. 

The mext morning a grand mass was performed at the cathe- 


dral, with military music. A party upon the Meuse completed 
the day. The queen was conducted to a gilded barge, to which 
Cleopatra’s was in no way superior ; and after sailing down the 
river and enjoying the fine prospects which the shore presented, 
the party landed at an island which, in its green beauty, could 
only be likened to fairy land. 

Here again they were surprised with a banquet even more pro- 
fuse and recherche than the former. At this Don John sat with 
the queen, three feet apart from the others, and where they could 
converse uninterruptedly and unheard. Seated thus, they were 
served with wine by Ottavio Gonzaga, who knelt to present it. 
Meet tribute of reverence to the son of the washerwoman Brom- 
berg! Meet tribute to the beautiful but frail queen who was fly- 
ing from her lawful husband, to receive libations presented on 
bended knees, in such companionship ! 

The beauty of Margaret of Valois was said to have had no 
equal in the world, and her genius and taste were reported as be- 
ing scarcely inferior to her personal appearance. Men spoke of 
her “ divine genius ” as well as of her “divine beauty,” a beauty 
that ensnared the hearts of men, and, as Don John had signifi- 
cantly expressed, destroyed them instead of blessing. 

This day, so triumphant to others, was not without its effect 
upon the destinies and happiness of two individuals who bore 
prominent parts in the little drama which was being enacted in 
the mimic court, got up for the occasion by the queen of Navarre. 
These were Ottavio Gonzara and the young Princess Marie de la 
Roche. Turning from the servile act he had been performing, 
just at the moment he had risen from his knees, his eyes were 
fixed upon her face, and as if some sympathetic attachment ex- 
isted between them, hers at the same instant were directed to him. 
He had watched her before, unseen. With a thrill of admiration 
at her courage, he had seen her manage her fiery horse when the 
sound of martial music had roused his spirit. He had marked 
her bravery when, upon the river, a sudden flaw of wind had 
nearly upset the gay barge, and every other face was white with 
fear, she had calmly urged her frightened companions to sit quiet- 
ly down, and not endanger them by running to the sides of the 
vessel; and these qualities which he was sure she possessed, made 
him give her credit for many more, especially when added to a 
beauty of person which, in the eyes of Ottavio, was far beyond 
that of the queen, in whose train she appeared. The only thing 
that troubled him was how she ever came to follow the fortunes 
of Margaret de Valois. A few words which he had opportunity 
to speak to her as they were passing out of the island pavilion, 
where the banquet was served, sufficed to assure him that, what- 
ever was the real character of the queen, Marie thought her as 
good as she was fair. 

Thankful that Don John was so occupied with Margaret that 
her attendant ladies would not be apt to attract his notice, he felt 
that now was the time to press his suit; but he scarcely dared 
venture upon so short an acquaintance. Their eyes still conversed 
eloquently ; and modest and retiring as was the young princess, 
she did not shrink from homage which was neither bold nor dis- 
respectful. 

It was not long before Gonzaga found an opportunity to speak 
to the princess. In passing from the barge to the shore, her foot 
slipped, and had it not been for the watchful care of Gonzaga, 
who was ever near her like her shadow, she would have fallen 
into the river; but his ready hand was near, and clasped hers 
just in time to save her. The gratitude which lighted up her 
speaking face was mingled with an expression still more tender, 
and Gonzaga was not slow in perceiving it. While placing her 
afterwards upon her palfrey, he whispered a few words that 
brought up a bright blush to her cheek, and although she made 
no reply, she was certainly not offended by them. 

To Liege the party of the queen was escorted by Don John 
and his suite, and Gonzaga had many opportunities of a whis- 
pered communication with the princess, although somewhat close- 
ly watched by Margaret, who liked little to have her attendant 
receive the homage which she thought exclusively due to her own 
magnificent beauty. 


Ottavio Gonzaga was a shrewd judge of character. He was 
not long in weighing that of Margaret de Valois. He saw at 


once her narrow and selfish nature, divined her motives in the 
court which she paid to Don John and the compliments which 
she showered upon him for subduing the Turkish ficet, six years 
before. There were other traits of character in the queen too ap- 
parent for the newly made lover not to feel intensely anxious to 
remove the woman he loved from its baneful influence. Marga- 
ret de Valois was surely no protectress for the pure and innocent 
Marie, and as his interest deepened in the princess, he became 
almost maddened with apprehension on her account. To devise 
some scheme to separate her from such dangerous protection 
filled his mind from the time that the cortege crossed the frontier. 


The reception at Cambray was gratifying in the extreme to 
Margaret. The curtains of her litter were drawn wholly aside, 
that the populace might have a fair gaze at her peerless beauty ; 
yet notwithstanding the admiration it commanded, she could see 
that many eyes turned from her to rest on the quiet loveliness of 
the Princess de la Roche. Jealousy, almost for the first time, of 
another’s charms, disturbed her, and for the moment she could 
have crushed the weak fools, as she thought them, who could pre- 
fer a silly girl to herself. She had perceived Gonzaga’s devotion, 
carefully as he had disguised it as he thought from every cye ; 
and her heart burned within her as she feared that Don John’s 
preferences might also be turned in that direction. When, there- 
fore, the princess rode up to the litter and threw in a spray of 
beautiful autumn flowers which she had snatched from the way- 
side, she saw that the queen’s brow was darkened as if with pain, 
and she entreated her to allow her to bring her some remedy. 


* queen could have meant nothing but a jest. 


Her proposal only seemed to irritate her still further, and casting 
a glance of severity upon Marie, she answered her so curtly that 
the wondering princess could only ride forward and muse upon 
the strange mood of the queen. 

As Marie turned her horse from the litter she again encountered 
Gonzaga. By this time an almost confidential communication 
was established between them, and he eagerly asked what was the 
matter. A tear stood in the cye of the princess, and she could 
only murmur out that the queen was displeased, she knew not at 
what. Gonzaga’s heart leaped for joy. Perhaps he might yet 
be able to part her for whom he had so suddenly conceived a ten- 
der interest from those whom he believed unfit companions for 
her. He walked his own horse by the side of Marie’s, and hold- 
ing her bridle rein, he poured forth his whole heart. 

Surprised at this early avowal of ar attachment which as yet 
she had barely begun to suspect, the princess burst into tears, 
Her nerves were strangely unstrung by the queen’s manner, so 
unusual to Marie, who had hitherto been considered as Margaret’s 
special favorite. 

Distressed at this exhibition of grief which he could not soothe, 
Gonzaga impatiently awaited the arrival at Liege. That night, 
when his duty to Don John was over, he sought the princess, 
She was, however, in the queen’s apartment listening to a long 
lecture upon the impropriety of receiving so much attention from 
a strange cavalier. It was unmaidenly and bold, she said, and 
merited disapprobation. She did not consider how much reason 
the princess had to turn upon her, if she had dared; and Marie 
could not help thinking that there was at least the force of the 
queen’s example to excuse her familiarity with one comparatively 
a stranger. 

“ And what thinkest thou of Don John, Marie? Does he not 
realize thy picture of a noble knight ?” : 

“ Nay, my queen, if thou really wishest to know my sentiments 
about this man, I will speak them candidly, otherwise, I would 
rather keep silent.” 

“ Ah, then your sentiments towards him are such as you dare 
not avow! So you seek to have two cavaliers at your command ! 
Go to, you are grasping too much, and may lose all,” rejoined 
the queen so hastily that she forgot her usual smooth speech. ~ ‘ 

“Indeed no, my queen. Believe me, this Don John is very far 
from being the object of my admiration. He is too bold and rude 
to suit either yourself or me.” ; 

“ What are you talking of, Marie?” asked Margaret, pettishly. 
“ You, a young girl still in your teens, judging of noble men and 
their appearance !” 

“T would not have told you, my queen, had you not command- 
ed me to do so; but I obeyed you, however unwillingly. Do not 
blame me for my involuntary thoughts.” 

“And upon what do you base your involuntary thoughts ? 
Something must have given rise to so bold anopinion. Has Don 
John spoken of love to you, that you call him bold and rude?” 

“Nay, he would not have dared to speak of love to Marie de la 
Roche! He, your highness, he, a married man, dare to speak of 
love tome! Nay, Iam unwise to be moved at this, since my 
But indeed, your 
highness must forgive me if I say that there is a weight upon my 
heart at present which will not permit me to endure jesting or 
mirth.” 

Margaret, with all her jealousy and selfishness, really loved the 
fair girl who had left all to follow her; and finding that Don John 
had not bestowed any measure of admiration upon Marie, she suf- 
fered her to kiss her hand in token of reconciliation, and then, to 
Marie’s great delight, she dismissed her. 


As the princess left the apartment, she encountered Don John 
near the door. She passed him with a low courtesy, and had she 
looked up she would have seen a look which said very plainly that 
he knew she was beautiful. She however kept her head bent 
until she heard him admitted to the queen’s presence. She was 
musing upon this and many other things which she had seen and 
heard for the last two days, and wondering to what they tended, 
when she almost ran against Ottavio Gonzaga. 

“T seek Don John,” he said. ‘ Have you seen him hereaway 
since dinner 

She told him where he might be found. 

“Ay, I thought so!” he answered, bitterly. ‘Lady, believe 
one who has a true heart for you, this is no place, and these are 
no companions, for your beauty and innocence. Trust me whenI 
tell you they are corrupt to the very core; that falsehood and 
treachery and other crimes that break down the peaceful barriers 
of domestic happiness are all familiar to those about you. You 
are blinded, I know, by your fancied allegiance to yonder false 
queen, but I repeat it, these surroundings are not for such as 
you. God grant that I may be able to deliver you from them all!” 

There was a fervor and earnestness in the tones of Gonzaga’s 
voice, and a calm, brotherly look upon his face, that made Marie 
feel almost sure that she might trust him. She had been vexed 
by the queen’s words ; she had known many things to transpire 
since they started on this expedition which struck her as strang® 
and unwarrantable, and she felt that his words might prove too 
true. 

While he watched her face and knew, from the shadows that 
passed over it, that she was weighing his testimony, he was aware 
of a creaking sound, which, however, he passed by as a mere noth- 
ing. He began in a low voice, and some little caution, to describe 
to her the character of Don John. She shuddered at the picture, 
and made some indistinct reply, when Don John himself ap 

from a small alcove which hitherto had concealed him, and sprang 
furiously towards him. 

“Liar! slanderer!” he said, in a voice of suppressed rage, 
“ how dare you malign me to this lady? How dare you hint 
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eyon at anything wrong in my life or actions? I defy you thus.” 
And he drew his sword and flashed the diamond-hilted weapon 
across the face of Gonzaga. 

Again Don John attempted to strike at him, but as if a sudden 
thought had come to him, he returned the sword to its sheath, and 
clapping his hands he called loudly for assistance. ‘Two or three 
of his own men were lounging about the broad halls, and they 
heard him just in time to see Gonzaga’s hand upon the collar of 
their master, apparently with some dire intent. 

Marie stood speechless and motionless as a statue. She had 
neither courage nor presence of mind for some moments, but as 
the men approached towards Gonzaga as if to take him away, 
she sprang towards him and interposed her slight figure between 
them. Don John, released from Gonzaga’s grasp, turned with 
mocking courtesy towards the princess and offered her his arm to 
conduct her to the queen. 

“The princess must be aware,” he said, “that she perils her 
character in mixing herself up with an affray. Her best protec- 
tion is in the queen’s presence.” « 

Marie’s great heart swelled with indignation at the insulting 
look which accompanied these words. She saw Gonzaga borne 
off between two men, and she began almost to despair ; yet some- 
thing even then whispered that she must not give up, nor allow 
any one to sce her weep. She noted the situation of the room at 
a single glance in which he was placed, and then turning short 
upon Don John, she requested him calmly to unhand her. 

“T go to the queen,” she said, majestically, and even her boid 
host did not dare to detain her longer. 

He watched her to the entrance of the apartment. She went 
in, but the queen was already asleep. As she closed the door, 
she heard Don John utter deadly threats of revenge upon Gon- 
zaga, which froze her very blood. She sat down in the little ante- 
room, trembling and pale. A goblet of wine stood in the edge of 
the open window, cooling for the queen's night draught. She had 
fallen asleep without it. Marie swallowed it, and poured it full 
again from the bottle that stood on the table. It gave her life and 
warmth. She took off the rich dress which she had put on when 
she doffed her riding-dress, and she now selected a plain linen 
check robe, which her maid had brought, and a dark shawl and 
bonnet, also belonging to her maid, was then added; and a whis- 
pered word to Rosine, who slept in a closet adjoining, brought the 
girl to her feet in a moment. 

“Rosine,” she said, softly, “in yonder room there is a poor 
young man confined, and in peril of his life from ruffian hands. 
I mean this night to deliver him, and you must assist me. Tic 
up my jewels, for I shall not return hither again.” 


Rosine opened her blue eyes in amazement, but she knew what- 
ever the princess did must be right, and she hastened to obey her. 

A long colonnade extended round that entire side of the build- 
ing. A light shone in Don John’s room, and she knew by the 
heavy breathing that he was there and asleep. She stepped softly 
from the window, and in a moment was at the outside of the room 
in which Gonzaga was confined. 

In merely shutting him up until morning, Don John had not 
counted upon any effort of Gonzaga to escape. His hands were 
confined, it is true, but neither watch nor guard was there, or if a 
solitary sentinel watched his door at first, the watch was suspend- 
ed, and the man was sleeping. 

Not so Gonzaga. He waked to dwell upon the events of the 
day, and to think how he could again see the princess. To-mor- 
row the queen would be again on the move, aad he would per- 
haps be ignominiously left behind. It was a painful thought. A 
slight tap at the window attracted his attention, and a dim light 
from a small lantern showed him the face he was thinking of the 
moment before. The window had been barricaded on the outside, 
and he heard the undoing of the bars slight as the noise was. A 
few words told him of his danger, and Don John’s threats, and 
the next minute he was standing upon the platform without. 
There were iron steps leading close by the window where the host 
slept, but their feet made no echo, and soon they stood in the 
street below, when Marie turned to bid Gonzaga farewell. She 
gave him her most precious ring, and begged him to let her know 
where he went, and if in safety. 

Astonishment and grief kept him silent for a while, and then 
he broke out into words as passionate as they were sorrowful. 
She convinced him, however, that it was right for her to do as 
she now proposed, namely, to throw herself upon the protection 
of the French minister, who would restore her to her friends. 
Early in the morning she would do this, and he need fear nothing 
for her. The only danger was for him, and she besought him to 
flee as far and as fast as possible, and to conceal himself for a 
short time, at least until the affair should have been forgotten. 


Years afterwards, two persons were sitting in a vine-covered 
porch which projected itself from a large, old-fashioned dwelling, 
seated at the very heart of the Netherlands. It was September, 
and the clusters of purple fruit hung in profusion over the heads 
of the two who sat there, gazing so content, and with such an ex- 
pression of deep happiness, over the long range of vine-covered 
trellises that seemed hardly able to support the weight of the 
grapes. 

Very loving and tender were the words spoken in the shady 
porch, on that day of beauty, words that may well be spoken 
when two have dwelt together for years, and shared every thought 
of each other’s heart. One of these persons was a man past the 
full prime of life, yet fresh and unworn, as if he had spent his 
life out of doors with nature, and nature, like a kind and loving 
mother as she is, had led him tenderly over her gentlest slopes, 
and smoothed the way for his feet, and hushed him to rest on her 
green bosom. The other was a noble looking woman, whose soft 


and pensive beauty forty years had failed to mar or blight, and 
the lustre of whose eyes remained still undimmed and beautiful. 
The life which these two had shared together for a score of years 
had been far from the excitements of court or camp. Very peace- 
ful had it glided on. From the shadows of the past there some- 
times came a shape that never troubled their serene life, and on 
this day, of all others, it came upon them with such a presence 
that each spoke the name that rose to their lips after years of 
silence. 

Why is it that a shadow will sometimes cross our pathway and 
bring some prophetic warning to us, and ere we forget the pass- 
ing fancy it will turn to a reality? So on this day, when a neigh- 
bor brought in a French paper, two weeks old, and they read the 
death of John of Austria, there was no surprise, no exclamation, 
but a feeling as if they had all along known of it, from some se- 
eret intuition. They sat there until twilight veiled the beautiful 
prospect, talking earnestly over the past, and blessing God that 
he had thus early removed them from the temptations of a life 
which in their early youth had seemed to be marked out for them. 

And these two were Gonzaga and Marie, and this beautiful 
abode where peace dwelt amidst beauty, was close to Namur. Re- 
membering the loveliness of that fair spot, they had clrosen their 
home where the quict waters of the Meuse flowed softly by, and 
thenceforth the great world of which they had formed a part was 
a dead letter, scarcely registered even in their memory, until the 
news of this passing away of an enemy reached them. 


> 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 
STREET MUSIC. 
BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 

Hanp-orcans! <A torment—a nuisance—an infliction they 
are voted, I know; and yet, away back in the years that are past, 
is it strange that there should be a beautiful memory that causes 
me, as I sit at my window to-day, listening to the oft-repeated 
strain on the sidewalk below, to sigh over it with a strange sad- 
ness and tenderness of feeling, instead of ordering the man to 
“move on?” 

Yes, sadly and tenderly I listen to the music, and it searcely 
sounds harsh to me, remembering as I do the pretty scene set to 
music just such as this that I saw one bright evening years ago, 
an@ that I never beheld one like again. It was just before the 
hall door of our great, old farmhouse, outside the porch, that an 
itinerant organ-grinder took his station that evening soon after 
the setting of the sun, and while the sky in the west was yet bright 
in his track. We were all sitting in the old-fashioned parlor, 
with the window open—our father and mother, and Tom, and 
Milly, and little Fairy and myself—and the moment the music 
struck up Fairy sprang to her feet and began to dance. How 
beautiful it was. 

My mother had looked up from her knitting, about to speak to 
one of us, but with the words arrested on her lips and her work 
suspended she sat looking at the child. Hither and thither she 
floated, the little ten-year-old Fairy, glancing through the dispers- 
ing twilight gloom, with her white dress and her light shining 
curls, like some noiseless spirit—the spirit whose name she bore 
—and I, the boy of seventeen, who loved the little creature with 
all my heart, almost held my breath as I looked, lest any move- 
ment should dispel the vision I beheld. 

The organ-grinder without moved silently nearer the window 
to behold her; I could see that without turning my eyes from 
her ; and she, hardly knowing that we were all looking so, danced 
on, softly smiling to herself, with her pretty white arms crossed 
upon her breast and her little feet keeping graceful time with the 
music. And we all sat still looking at her, and never speaking 
for delight, till at last, with a happy laugh, as her sport ended, 
she dropped down, tired with dancing, at my mother’s feet. 

One sorrowful summer after that, when Fairy had grown a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, she went away from us. She was 
not our Fairy after all, or we should have kept her longer ;*but 
though all her orphaned childhood had been passed among us, 
there were others to whom the ties of blood gave a nearer claim 
upon our darling, and she went. But there were many tears shed 
at that sorrowful parting, many a loving regret and promises of 
unbroken affection through the long years to come; and though 
she left us then, and though Fairy’s place was a vacant place now 
beside our hearth, we had many a pleasant hope in the future. 

But if ever thore rose in our fond hearts a pleasant dream of 
Fairy’s happy return to that hearth, it was only the fleeting 
mirage that cheats the glad sight of the traveller in the desert. 
Far away from us, within the palace walls of her uncle’s city 
home, she stepped across the threshold of an existence more 
proud and beautiful than any she had ever dreamed of within the 
circling bound of our green hills. 

Our little Fairy, the blossom on our hearthstone, was never our 
little Fairy except in name again. Henceforth she was the pride 
and pet of wealthy relatives, who led her girlish steps in a proud- 
er path than the quiet one we would have chosen for her, whose 
aim was to place her in a position to be envied by the worldlings 
who hovered around her, and, having done this, were satisfied in 
the consciousness of having’done what they called their duty. 

A simple child was Fairy ; little marvel that her charmed eyes 
were easily dazzled! The scenes that opened to them now were 
more wonderful, more beautiful than had seemed the wonders of 
the Arabian Nights to her inthe years far past; and with eager 
delight she entered this bright new world that lay before her with 
the tears that she had shed at our parting scarcely yet dried upon 


her cheek. 


In the years that canfe now our last hope of Fairy faded silent- 
ly away, and was buried forever from sight. Before she had yet 
learned how false and hollow was the brilliant life she led—while 
her eyes were yet dazzled and her senses charmed, she became a 
wife; and in the beautiful, brilliant, distinguished woman, the 
pride and ornament of the fashionable world, you would never 
again have known the weeping Fairy who left our country home, 
simple as one of the moss-roses that grew there. 

If she married unhappily I do not know; but when I met her 
a year after, and we two, after so many years of separation, 
touched upon old times, and talked of things that had happened, 
and hours that were very sweet to remember, far back in the past, 
there was a look of sorrow, of weariness, of trouble, in her bril- 
liant eyes that made her, beautiful and brilliant as she was, look 
almost old and worn. 

“Fairy,” said I (how tenderly and naturally the old pet name 
dropped from my lips), “‘ Fairy, don’t you remember that sum- 
mer evening, that sweet summer evening, when you were only ten 
years old, when you danced so prettily in the great, old-fashioned 
parlor to the music out on the porch ?” 

“ Remember it —yes !” she answered, in a low and sorrowful 
voice. ‘ Remember it, do you say? O, can I ever forget any 
one hour that I passed there, in those few sweet years when I 
was happy? There is a long life, perhaps, before me, a long life ; 
and many a time I think—if I could only once again be the little 
child that danced that evening to the music of the hand-organ !’’ 

She clasped my hand once, and turned aside, with silent tears 
trembling in her dark eyes. It was the last time I sawher.- The 
next week she sailed with her husband for Europ2, where she still 
remains, and where, I hear, they have taken up their residence. 
I hear of her once in a long while. I know she thinks of me 
sometimes, tenderly and sorrowfully ; but I do not think Fairy 
and I will ever meet again in this world. 

And this is why I listen with such sad and gentle emotions, 
with such sweet memories, to the music of the passing hand- 
organ. 


CANNON NOT DISABLED RY SPIKING. 


The silencing of a battery by spiking the guns, is a stroke of 
daring frequently sostictaand | in military operations. The opera- 
tion is performed by driving a rat-tail file into the touch-hole and 
then breaking it short off. In some instances a common nail is 
used. In either case the gun is disabled for the time, as the touch- 
hole can only be cleaned by drilling out the spike ; and this, when 
it consists of a file, is generally a very difficult matter. But an 
invention has recently been produced which promises to render a 
cannon as useful without a touch-hole as with it. The inventors 
are Messrs. Gomez & Mills—by whom it was tried at the New 
York State Arsenal a fortnight ago. It is in reality a safety-fuse, 

one end of which penetrates the cartridge, and extends through 
the entire chamber of the cannon to the muzzle, where the gunner 
can discharge the cannon as readily as at the touch-hole. The 
fuse is a chemical compound, enveloped in a flat paper case, which 
is wrapped with cotton, and afterwards dipped in rosin to prevent 
its becoming damp. When used for submarine purposes, it is 
protected by a jacket of gutta-percha. The fire passes through it 
at the rate of a mile in four seconds, thus enabling a man to “dis- 
charge a broadside of any number of guns at the same moment. 

For ordinary mining Lag or it is equally useful, and from its 
composition will be ‘less ikely to flash without explosion, as is 
very often the case with ordinary gunpowder blasting. It has 
also been tried at Washington, in the presence of the secretary of 
war and various officers of the army and navy, where its success 
is said to have been very decided.— Tribune. 
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LOSS OF VOICE. 


It is stated that “the younger Spurgeon, a minister of great 
promise, has lost his voice, and is sinking into consumption.” 
As he is superior in some respects to his renowned brother, his 
early death will be regretted by multitudes. Many young clergy- 
men of great promise have prematurely died in consequence of 
their own mismanagement in one or two particulars. They speak 
on too high a key from the beginning, not giving the lungs time 
to warm up, to bring themselves up to the effort. A good travel- 
ler does not start on a trot, when he wants his horse to make a 
good journey that day. John Newland Maffit could speak with 
sepunatly a slight effort at the end of an hour’s sermon, loud 
enough to be heard by thousands ; but he always commenced on 
a low key. His first hymn and prayer were scarcely audible. 
The next important point is to cool off very gradually before 
leaving the assembly, when the discourse is ended—very gradual- 
ly indeed—and then, even in summer time, bundle up well before 
leaving the house, and walk away q quickly. Many an excellent 
minister has sacrificed life by the neglect of these two precau- 
tions. —Hall’s Journal of Health 
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An inconsistent character is treacherous to others. *Tis the 
first point of loyalty to be consistent. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE LOST HEIR: or, Tur Duxe anv Tue Lazzaronz. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most —s times of the history 
of Naples. By........... SYLVANUS COBB, 

MARION’S BRIGADE: B: or, Licat Dasaooxs. Astirring and roman- 

ry of the Revolution Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

DANCING STAR: or, oF THE CHESAPEAKE. A story 

of the sea and ourown coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
BY. . H. INGRAHAM. 

THE STO STORM CHILDREN: or, Taz Licat-Keepen ortae This 

highly interesting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid inci- 


THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Taz Fonrunes or A Sorprer. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 
RLANDO CHES or, Tas Youne Munter or A beautiful 
domestic, yet most fing, tale of nia in the colonial times of her 


Enclose the money and ton oe 
0> For sale at all of the periodical de 
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SCENES IN AFRICA. 

We publish on this and the next page a series of very fine en- 
gravings illustrating characters and scenes in Africa, that vast 
continent of the old world, concerning which so much curiosity 
is felt and so little known, though adventurous modern explorers 
are adding every year to the sum of our information. The first 
engraving represents the crew of a French schooner landing at 
the village of Abata, on the shores of Lake Ebrié, the source of 
a river of that name on the Gold Coast. The houses of this set- 
tlement are, as the picture shows, of superior construction, and 
pleasantly surrounded by trees. The natives are collected on the 
shore, and preparing to launch a canoe to meet their foreign visi- 
tors. The object of the visit of the captain is supposed to be to 
meke arrangements with the chief for a supply of Jaborers for the 
West India Islands—a French speculation which has elicited 
much comment in England, and is understood to receive the sanc- 
tion of the French emperor. Several cargoes of these African 


a dices have already been shipped. The second engraving | 


shows the captain of the French vessel holding a palaver with the 
Africans on the deck of his schooner and proposing terms for a 
trade. The negroes are fine, stout fellows ; and those who have 
added European hats to their scanty native costume may be re- 
garded as the chiefs and leading men among them. The old 
man, however, who sits bareheaded on the extremity of the bench 
listening earnestly to the captain (Bouet) is the head chief, or 
King Mouné. He came on board accompanied by his women, 
ministers, and fetish-men. “ He was,” says the French captain, 
in a brief letter to a French paper, in which he describes the in- 
terview, “a vigorous old man more than sixty yeers old, with an 


FRENCH SCHOONER LANDING AT THE VILLAGE OF ABATA, AFRICA. 


open and benevolent face. The greater part of the women who 
accompanied him (they are not shown in the engraving, being in 
a different part of the vessel) were young and really pretty. Con- 
trary to the eustom of the country, where the women go naked, 
they were dressed in brilliant garments, only leaving the bosom 
uncovered. Their faces were painted in white, yellow and red 
streaks. We remarked particularly Mouné’s daughter, a young 
negress about fifteen years old, with almost European features, 
and as handscme as a chocolate-colored woman can be.” The 
captain, however, made no bargain with the natives, and as they 
became more familiar, they showed demonstrations of hostility, 
and he was finally glad to make sail from their settlement. On 
the next page is a representation of a couple of grown-up chil- 
dren amusing themeelves, like monkeys, with a see-saw of pecu- 
liar construction, which will be clearly understood by examining 
the engraving. The exercise is violent, but we can conceive of 


| its affording good sport. The rest of our article must be devoted 


to a sketch of the Muata Cazembe and his people, the interest of 
which will, we think, amply repay the attention of our readers. 
Who has not heard of Monomotopa, whither Cervantes some- 
times sends his heroes when he does not know what to do with 
them? Who among us knows anything of the empire of Muata 
Cazembe, situated at so short a distance from this half-fantastic 
region? ‘The Portuguese, who possess settlements on the eastern 
shore of Africa, have not the same reasons tor indifference as 
other European nations, and accordingly, during the last century, 
fitted out several expeditions to Monomotopa and its adjacent 
territories, whence they obtained gold enough to justify the stories 
told three hundred years ago of the inexhaustible riches of orien- 


AFRICANS. 


tal Africa. In 1798, the unfortunate Dr. Joze de Lacerda was to 
explore this vast territory scientifically, when he meditated pass- 
ing from one sea to another, and was arrested by death. For the 
first time, perhaps, the name of Muata Cazembe rang through 
Europe, and, for the benefit of commerce, the court of Lisbon 
determined to explore this vast kingdom which occupies a space 
about 200 leagues in length in the interior of the African conti- 
nent. About twenty-eight years ago, the —— ot Sena, the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions in the country of Mozam- 
bique, was ordered to renew the expedition of Jose de Laccrda. 
For that purpose he selected a few resolute men, under the direc- 
tion of Major Monteiro, and for second in command Captain 
Gamitto, now governor of Tete, and who then, perhaps from his 
extreme youth, was perfectly habituated to the murderous climate 
of the country he was to explore. On the Ist of June, 1831, the 
expedition was to march, crossing the river Zambese. It was 
composed of twenty soldiers, among whom were four, all told, of 
the white race; but there were twenty Kaffir slaves to transport 
goods. To the caravan were added a drummer and two militia 
officers, faking part in the expedition as traders. The latter were 
followed by fifty Kaffir porters, so that in this country, where the 
broadest roads scarcely allow two men to walk abreast, the travel- 
lers formed a long file extending over a space of half a league. 
On the second of June, having crossed the Zambese, the expedi- 
tion resolutely commenced its march. Up to Rio Mucuzi, the 
march was generally through agreeable regions, but thence to 
Cazembe, properly so called, the caravan was subject to such 
hardships that it was on the point of retrograding. It was not 
against the independent nations of Kaffirs that the Portuguese 
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had to defend themselves—the uninterrupted relations of centu- 
ries between the most warlike tribes and the European govern- 
ment of Sena, sheltered them from attack; it was against the 
most terrible scourge that a caravan can encounter in these uncul- 
tivated regions that they had to defend themselves ;—before three 
months of incessant travel, famine had decimated them. The 
time of the probable march had been miscalculated, and the trav- 
ellers were soon reduced to feed on fruits gathered by chance on 
the — and whose deleterious qualities they were ignorant of. 
Soon their black porters abandoned them. It was then necessary 
to load themselves with the burdens which they could not aban- 
don in the desert, since the safety of the expedition depended on 
the presents they carried. The Portuguese were often obliged to 
bury their dead secretly to escape the superstitious laws of the 
country. During the perilous journey, which lasted six months, 
they lost, either by flight or sickness, about 72 men. Even at their 
journey’s end, they were attacked with the small pox and scurvy. 
They were then at Lunda, the capital of Cazembe. One would 
be led to imagine that, having reached this interior city, where 
provisions were abundant, the distress of the travellers would 
cease. This was not the case, however; the African monarch 
dispensed provisions to the strangers with calculated parsimony ; 
he doubtless hoped to keep them in dependence on him by cun- 
ningly subjecting them to the most imperious of wants. The 
solemn audience due to such ambassadors was systematically 
postponed. The gangas, those cannibal fortune-tellers whose 
mysterious assemblies end in horrible feasts, united their policy 
to that of the chief to harrass the Christians and defer the mo- 
ment when it would be possible for them to regain the seaside. 
These delays, which he saw at first, without divining the conse- 
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mences, affected Captain Gamitto, who had been the first to reach 
unda, but little; but when he had rejoined his chief, he felt, like 


Major Monteiro, the necessity of ending them. The two officers 
united their efforts to secure a speedy audience. It was finally 
agreed that the solemn reception of the Portuguese should take 
place in the square of Mossumba, the imperial residence, situated 
at some distance from the city, properly so called. That the cere- 
mony might come off according to rigorous etiquette, the march ot 
the Europeans was to last not less than aday. It took place at 
the appointed time, but who would think it? the eyes of the 
crowd were attracted neither by the almost new uniforms of the 
soldiers of Sena, nor their glittering muskets, nor the gleaming 
swords of their officers. A poor donkey one of Captain Gamitto’s 
comrades had brought along with him to lighten the difficulties of 
the road, captivated the attention of the spectators and excited a 
rapturous enthusiasm. It is true that he wore a splendid leopard- 
skin, and that probably dazzled the eyes of the men of Lunda, 
who beheld a marvellous animal, with which the strangers pro- 
posed to endow their country. Since the ass in the fable, never 


was donkey more successful. On the square of Chipango, for so 
the open space before the residence of tlie African monarch is 


designated, all the military the Muata had collected in his capital 
were mustered. These troops might have amounted to 5000 or 
6000 men, almost all of lofty stature, and armed, either with the 
bow or zagaye, or the poucoye, a formidable cutlass with a keen 
edge which the Kaffirs handle with infinite dexterity. All their 
blacks with shining skins stood erect, but without any ap’ ce 
of military discipline. The eyes of the Euro 8 sought for the 
Muata Cazembe with eager curiosity. They discovered him seat- 
ed at the left side of the lasten gate, one of the entrances of the 
Mossumba. We present a full-length portrait of Canhembo IV. 
Numerous tiger skins served him for a carpet. They were ar- 
ranged in such a way that the projecting tail of each animal 
formed a sort of star. The skin o' 

over all, and in the centre was a stool covered with an ~~ 
green drapery. On this kind of throne the Muata figured in hi 


an enormous lion was thrown 


pomp. He was elegantly attired. He wore a sort of mitre wove 


of brilliant feathers. His brow was gilt with a diadem of i- 
colored stones. Towards the back part of his head was a band 
of green cloth in the form of a fan, kept up by two little ivo 
arrows. His breast and shoulders were covered with a short cl 


bordered with pearl shells, and succeeded by several rows of glit- 


tering mock jewels. An ornament consisting of alternate square 
and circular mirrors, symmetrically ranged, terminated the lower 
part of the cloak, the whole so arran; that as the sun shone on 
it its splendor was intolerable. The rest of his costume was com- 


om py simple. On each arm, below the shoulder, the Muata 
a band of blue cloth, about four fingers wide, trimmed on 
each side with very fine black and white fur that looked like a 


fringe. Simple as it is this orna- 
ment is reserved for the reigning 
family, and the sovereign of Ca- 
zembe alone has the right to wear 
it. He concedes the same favor 
to his relatives. From the elbow 
to the wrist, the arms of the Mu- 
ata were adorned with translucent 
blue stones, but from the girdle to 
the knees, his dress presented a 
variety of different colors. The 
lower part of the body was envel- 
oped in yellow cloth, garnished at 
the two extremities with blue and 
carnation stripes. The Muata fas- 
tened this drapery around his 
waist by means of a little ivo 

arrow. From the waist the clo 

is disposed in such a manner as 
to form a series of very delicate 
flutings, symmetrically arranged. 
Folded in this way it is kept up 
by a strap of untanned leather, 
while the folds assumed the form 
of a rosette. This garment is 
called muconzo and the belt the 
insipo. The strap of leather is 
the whole length of an ox-hide, 
and includes the tail. When the 
insipo is bound round the mucon- 


za, the end of the tail falls in front. 
The Muata wears on his right and 
left side a string of false jewels, fas- 
tened to the insipo, terminating in a 


measured cadence. His legs are cov- 
ered partly with a series of circles of 


the arms, Clad in this manner only 
the face and extremities of the Muata 
are naked. We all know the part 
that parasols play in the etiquette ot 
African courts. The Muata embe 
was sheltered by seven huge umbrel- 
las, covered with stuff woven at Lun- 
da, their long bamboo handles stick- 
ing in the ground. Around these 
parasols of honor were ranged twelve 


ball, which, when he walks, rings in | 


stones, similar to those which adorn | 


| Kaffirs clad in a sort of muconzo, but very simple. Each of them 
had the tail of a nhumbo in his hand, fastened to a handle orna- 
mented with variegated glass beads and resembling a broom. These 
| fly-flappers were all waved together when the Muata made a signal 
with an instrument of the same kind which he held in his hand, 
| only of smaller size. There were also twelve other blacks with 
| fiy-flappers, going about softly looking on the guard, and sweep- 
ing away the smallest objects they could discern. Before the Ca- 
zembe himself, as will be seen by consulting our last engraving, 
| were too rows of wooden figures, coarsely carved, armed with 
| animal’s horns, and stuck in the ground. Sweet-smelling leaves 
| were burned before them, and they may have been tutelary gods. 
| The Muata Cazembe who received the Portuguese was not a just 
| and brave sovereign, like his father, Muata-Laqueza, whose name 
is still renowned through all Caffraria. It would have been im- 
ssible to have matched him for duplicity and cruelty. The 
‘ortuguese found out to their cost the imprudence they had com- 
mitted in trusting to his promises. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


The spirit of the fervent days of old, 
When thoughts were things that came to pass, 
And Hope flashed o'er the future —Danrts. 


Awakening spirit of primeval joy, 

When hope was brightest, and when life was clear; 
When Fancy roved, a wild and wayward boy, 

To paint with pleasure each successive year! 


What full effusion from the grateful soul 
Is due from man indulged in such a view; 
Here peace is mingled in the nectar bowl— 
An earthly blessing, but eternal, too. 


The future may, indeed, afford delight, 
But day by day its stars go down in death ; 
In memory comes a fountain’s flashing light, 
That brighter beams with the Destroyer’s breath. 


The darkest clouds that sadden memory’s sky 
Are hope’s dead phantoms, born in fairer days ; 

But shadows vanish with the flight of years, 
And leave a cloudless heaven to our gaze. 


Then let thy life be one of truth and gladness, 
And lend a helping hand to those who weep: 

That in thy autumn days no memory’s sadness 
Shall mar thy visions as thou sink’st to sleep. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LOST AND FOUND. 
A TALE OF THE PANIC. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Tur little French clock on my mantelpiece had just struck the 
hour of six, the fire was blazing briskly, and altogether my apart- 
ment looked delightfully comfortable, so what signified to me the 
inclemency of the weather without? The rain was pattering on 
the skylight of the staircase, the sharp east wind was moaning 
angrily in the chimney, but both wind and rain only served to en- 
hance, in my estimation, the comforts of my home. Ah, there is 
nothing like a bachelor’s life, after all! What solitude is so en- 
tirely delightful as that which a young unmarried man _ possesses 
in his quiet lodging, with his easy chair and his dressing-gown, his 
well-arranged dinner, and after it his cool pint of wine and a new 
book? Married men may talk as they will of the delights of their 
firesides and the gay cheerfulness of their family circles, but we 
in our state of single-blessedness, possess not only all the sweets 
of our condition, but derive more solid advantages than matri- 
mony itself brings to any of its subjects. 

Such were the reflections that hastily passed through my mind 
on the evening of Monday, the 10th of November, 18—, as I sat 
with a new number of “Ballou’s Dollar Monthly” in my hand 
in my snug apartment. My sense of contentment became more 
and more vigorous and confirmed, as I cast my eye around and 
contemplated the well filled book-case and the many articles of 
convenience with which I had contrived to accommodate my nest, 
till at length the emotions of satisfaction became too strong to be 
restrained within the bounds of silence, and announced themselves 
in a soliloquy which it is not necessary to inflict upon the reader. 
Having concluded, I thrust my hands into the pockets of my 
dressing-gown, and exclaimed : 

“There never was, there never can have been, so happy a fellow 
as myself! What on earth have I to wish for more? Mary adores 
me, I adore Mary. To be sure she’s detained at New York, but I 
hear from her regularly every morning by the post, and we are to 
be united for life in a fortnight. Who was ever so blest in his 
life? Then again, Jack Appleby, my old school-fellow—I don’t 
believe there’s anything in the world he wouldn’t do for me; I 
don’t believe there’s any living being he loves half so much. 

“And you, too,” said I to my dog, as he lay on the carpet at 
my feet—“old Bo’son ;” “aint you the best and handsomest 
Newfoundland in the universe?” ‘“Bo’son,” finding himself ad- 
dressed, awoke leisurely from his slumbers and fixed his eyes up- 
on mine with an affirmative expression. “Ay, to be sure you are, 
and a capital swimmer, too!”” Bo’son raised his head from the 
carpet and beat the floor with his tail, first to the right and then to 
the left. “And is he not a fine, faithful fellow, and does he not love 
his master?” Bo’son rubbed his head against my hand, and 
concluded the conversation by sinking into repose. 

“That dog is a philosopher,” I said; “he never says a word 
more than is necessary. Then again, not only blest in love and 
friendship and my dog—but what luck was it to sell, in these 
times, too, those old lumbering houses of my father for a hundred 
thousand dollars, and to have the money paid down the very day 
the bargain was concluded |’ 

By the way, though, I had forgot, thought I; I may as well 
write to Messrs. Bang & Slamm about that money, and order 
them to pay into my hands. They’re mighty honest people, and 
all that; but it’s as well to be cautious, and no agent should be 
trusted or tempted too far. It’s a risky thing at any time to leave 
money in anybody’s hands, and I'll write about it at once. As I 
said, so I did. I wrote my communds to Messrs. Bang & Slamm 
to pay the banker my hundred thousand dollars; after ordering 
that it should be sent the first thing in the morning, I retired with 
Bo’son, who always kept watch at my chamber door. 

Of course my visions were delightful. I dreamed that it was 
daybreak on my wedding morning; that I was dressed in white 
satin and silver lace to go and be married ; that Hymen in person 


joined our hands, and danced a pas de deaur with the bride down 
Washington Street; and that on returning to my house, which 
appeared to be a fairy palace, I found a quantity of money-bags, 
each marked “ $100,000,” arranged in rows on a marble table ; 
that I was beginning to empty these at the feet of my bride, with 
an appropriate compliment, when my dream was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the hasty entrance of my man servant, who, with a pale 
face and agitated manner, stood before me. 

“Gracious Heaven, Peter, what is the matter?’ I exclaimed, 
sitting upright in the bed. 

“O Lor’, sar, such news! O Lor’, O Lor’!’” 

“ What is it?” I roared. 

“Why, sar, when I took dat ar note to Bang & Slamm’s office 
Bang & Slamm warn’t dar! No, sar; Bang & Slamm was bus’t 
up; but Slamm was dar, and Bang had clar’d out !” 

“Cleared out, did you say ?” 

“Yes, sar, run’d away with all your money, and three thousand 
dollars belongin’ to Mr. Slamm.” 

I was horror-struck ; I was ruined; what was to be done? I 
rose immediately, dressed in a hurry, and without waiting for 
breakfast, was in less than half an hour on my way to Court 
Street; twenty minutes after, I stood in the presence of Mr. 
Slamm. He appeared before me almost as frightened as myself, 
with a look of bewildered paleness, as suddenly placed in a posi- 
tion where his respectability became doubtful, his calculations 
defeated, and his arrangements discomposed. 

“O, Mr. Travers!” he exclaimed, “then you’ve received infor- 
mation of this most extraordinary occurrence. What will the 
world think *—what will they say !—the house of Bang & Slamm 
—such a long establishment, such a respectable house !—and one 
of the partn:rs—Mr. Bang, I mean—to abscond !”’ 

“Ah, Mr. Slamm !” I exclaimed, in my turn, “ but think of my 
hundred thousand dollars !” 

“Sir, when they told me that Mr. Bang had gone, I could not 
believe it to be a fact; it seemed a circumstance that no evidence 
could establish. Sir, he always opened that door precisely at ten 
o’clock every day, Sundays excepted, for these last five-and-twenty 
years, and I felt satisfied that when ten o’clock came, he would 
certainly arrive.” 

“Very possible, sir; but you were deceived; and what am I to 
do to recover my money ?” 

“If you'll believe me, as a man of business, Mr. Travers, I could 
not persuade myself to give him up as lost, till the Old South Church 
had struck more than a quarter of an hour back—” 

“But, Mr. Slamm, my hundred thousand dollars; if they are 
not regained, I am ruined forever!” 

“Went away, sir, without leaving the slightest instruction where 
he might be met, or where his letters might be sent after him—a 
most extraordinary proceeding !” 

“You'll drive me mad, Mr. Slamm! Let me implore you to 
inform me what is to be done about my moncy ?” 

“Your money, Mr. Travers? Here has the same party taken 
three thousand dellars of the common property of the house ; all 
the loose change we had in the banker’s hands; drew a*draft for 
the whole amount, appropriated it to himself, and never took the 
ordinary measure of leaving me a memorandum of the transaction! 
Why, sir, I might have drawn a bill this morning; many things 
less impossible occur; and might have had my draft refused 
acceptance.” 

“O, Mr. Slamm, this torture will be the death of me! Sir, sir, 
I am ruined, and I’m going to be married !” 

“A most unfortunate event. But, Mr. Travers, you gay young 
men of fashion cannot possibly enter into the feelings of a partner 
and a man of business—” 

“Yours? O, sir, my hundred thousand dollars! my whole 
fortune! Think what my condition is!” 

“Here am I left entirely alone, just in the middle of term time, 
and with such an accumulation of business on my hands; it’s 
quite perplexing to think of. Why, Mr. Travers, there’s more to 
be got through than any two ordinary men could accomplish, and 
how is it possible that I should work my way through it by my- 
self? So inconsiderate of Mr. Bang !” 

Tortured beyond bearing, incapable of listening any longer to 
the lamentations of Mr. Slamm, and perceiving that he was too 
much engrossed by the perplexities of his own affairs to yield any 
attention to my distresses, I seized my hat and hastily departed to 
seek elsewhere for the advice and consolation I required. 

“T’ll go to Jack Appleby!” I exclaimed; “he’s always sensi- 
ble, always right, always kind. He’ll feel for me, at all events; 
he’ll suggest what steps are best to be taken in this painful emer- 
gency.” 

Upon this determination I immediately proceeded to act, and 
hastened towards Roxbury with the rapidity of one who feels im- 
patient of every second that elapses between the conception and 
execution of his purpose. As I was pressing forward on my 
hurried way, my thoughts absorbed in the anxiety of the moment, 
and my sight dazzled by the rapidity of my movement and the 
confused succession of passing objects, I was checked in my course 
by Tom Duncombe. 

“Why what the deuce are you in such a hurry for?” he ex- 
claimed, stopping me in my headlong carcer. 

“Don’t stop me!” I cried. “I’ve just heard of the greatest 
imaginable misfortune, Duncombe. My lawyer, Bang, has de- 
camped, Heaven knows to what place, and carried off the whole 
of my fortune.” 

“O, indeed; so you’re one of the innumerable list of bank- 
rupts* A failure, a complete failure! Don’t be angry, Travers ; 
I always said you were rather a failure. And so now the lawyer 
man, what’s-his-name, has absconded and ruined you for life by 
his suceessful speculation in hops?” 


With this miserable pun the coxcomb moved off ; he was more 
than indemnified for the distresses of his friend by the opportunity 
of hitching a joke upon them. “It will not be so with you, Jack 
Appleby,” I muttered to myself; and in a few moments I tapped 
at the door of my friend’s house in Roxbury. They detained me 
an age in the street. I rapped and rapped again, and then I kicked 
the panel of the door. Presently a stupid, yellow-haired, steamy 
Irish maid servant issued from the basement, in a dirty cap and 
with her crimson arms wrapped in a filthy apron. 

“Ts Mr. Appleby at home ?” I inquired, in a voice of somewhat 
angry impatience. 

“Mr. Appleby at home? No, sir, it’s out he is.” 

“Where is he gone to?” 

“Where is the masther gone to? O, bedad, it’s not meself can 
tell anyhow.” 

“Ts his servant in the way ?” 

“Ts his man in the way? Faith, no, sir; the other jintleman’s 
gone too.” 

“ His servant gone with him? Why, how did they go?” 

“ How did they go, is it? Why, in a coach and pair, to be sure ; 
he was sent for in a hurry.” 

“ Heavens, how provoking! Did they start early ?” 

“Start early? No, shure, they started very late; and as soon 
as Mr. Appleby came home from dining in Boston.” 

“Boston? What the deuce should Jack Appleby do dining in 
Boston? How very distressing !”’ 

“Masther came home two hours before his servant expected 
him, and ordered the horses to be got readv directly.” 

“Indeed, what can possibly have happened ?” 

“ What has happened? O, Mr. Appleby’s man told us all about 
what had happened,” said she. “ My masther’s great friend, Mr. 
Thravers, is clean ruined ; his lawyer man is run off with all his 
money. ‘Masther’s in a great quandary about it,’ says the ser- 
vant, ‘and so I suppose,’ says he, ‘that masther and I are going 
out of town a little to keep clear of the muss.’ ” 

“ Merciful Heaven, and can such cold-hearted treachery really 
be?” 

“And so,” continued the girl, perfectly regardless of my vehe- 
ment ejaculation, “and so I told the man I hoped luck would go 
with them; for you know, sir, it’s all very well to have friends 
and such like, as long as they kept everything comfortable about 
them; but when they’re broken up, why then it’s another sort of 
matter, and we’ve no rason to meddle with their consarns—” 


She was going to add more, but I hurried away to conceal my 
sorrows and disappointments in the privacy of those apartments 
where on the preceding evening, surrounded by so many comforts, 
I had so warmly congratulated myself. How miserably was that 
stock of happiness now impaired! But being of a hopeful nature, 
as I ascended the staircase, Mary’s sweet face presented itself in 
smiles to my imagination, and I said to myself: 

“My fortune is gone, my friend has deserted me; but Mary, 
thou dearest, still remainest tome! T’ll tranquillize my mind by 
perusing your daily letter, and then proceed to deliberate and act 
for myself.” 

I knew that the post must by this time have arrived. I ap- 
proached the table where my cards and letters were constantly 
deposited, but no letter was there. I could not believe my eyes. 
But it was too true; even Mary had shaken me off! This was the 
severest blow of all; this I could not have anticipated. My heart 
was full, brimful of sorrow before, and this addition of disappoint- 
ment made it overflow. The cause of my distrust was apparently 
slight, possibly accidental, but occurring at such a time, it fell 
with all the weight of a last and consummating calamity on one 
who was already overthrown. I clenched my teeth; I stamped 
upon the floor; I tossed about my arms with the objectless passion 
of an angry child. My dog, amazed at the violence of my ges- 
ticulations, fixed his large dark eyes upon me, and stared, as 
well he might, at the agitated passion of his master. Flinging 
myself beside him, I exclaimed : 

“ Yes, Bo’son, everything on earth has forsaken me but you; 
my fortune, my friend, my love with my fortune; and you, you 
alone, my good old faithful dog, are constant to me in the hour ef 
my affliction !” 

I started up and paced the room, perplexed in the exireme. 
There was no place in my thoughts for the future; I was absorbed 
wholly in the present ; I was careless of the loss of patrimony—it 
was gone; and I willingly resigned it. My distracted fancy be- 
gan to view the robbery rather as a benefit than an injury. It had 
revealed to me in time the baseness of the world, the fallacy of 
human attachments, the inconstancy of woman, the treachery of 
man. I had in one morning learned that the world is a lie, love 
a name, and friendship a cheat. 

“Let Bang,” said I, “keep my money; let it attract towards 
him, as it did towards myself, lying smiles and artificial tender- 
ness ; let him, as I have done, fix his heart upon the beautiful de- 
ceptions which his affluence shall conjure up around him ; let him 
be robbed as I have been, and then let him curse the perfidious, 
the ungrateful wretches that have deceived him, as I do now curse 
those who have injured me!” 

Impelled by that restlessness of body which results from agita- 
tion of the mind, I took my hat, calling Bo’son to follow me, and 
prepared to seek abroad that distraction from my grief which could 
not be found in the quiet of my home. In leaving my room my 
eye accidentally glanced towards my pistols. My hand was on 
the lock of the door; I perceived that to approach the place where 
they lay was like tempting fate to tempt me; but a thought flashed 
across my mind that to die were to punish the unworthy authors 
of my sorrow; were to strike remorse to the hearts of Mary and 
Jack Appleby; and I took the pistols with me, muttering 28 I 
concealed them in my breast: “Perhaps I may yet want them !” 
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In this frame of mind, wandering through back and retired 
streets, I at length found myself close to the water side. On the 
water I should be delivered from all apprehension of observing 
cyes. Hastily unmooring a boat, I jumped into it and rowed off, 
with Bo’son lying at my feet. When I thus found myself alone 
on the water, with none to know, mark or overhear me, my grief, 
breaking through all the restraints that had confined it so long as 
I was exposed to the inspection of my fellow-creatures, discharged 
itself in vehement floods of indignation. The violence of my ges- 
tures, accompanying the frantic words I uttered, interfered with 
the repose of Bo’son, who was quietly sleeping at the bottom 
of the boat. The dog vented his impatience in a quick and 
angry growl. At that moment my irritation amounted almost to 
madness. 

“Night, right!” I exclaimed ; “my very dog turns against me ; 
he withdraws the mercenery attachment which my food has pro- 
duced, now that the sources which supplied it have become 
exhausted.” 

I imputed to my dog the frailties of man, and hastened, on the 
wild impulse of the moment, to take summary justice on his in- 
gratitude. I drew forth a pistol from my breast and ordered him 
to take to the water, determining to shoot him as he was swim- 
ming, and then leave him there to die. But Bo’son hesitated in 
obeying me; he was scarcely roused, and perhaps he did not 
comprehend me. 

My impatience would brook no delay; I was in no humor to be 
thwarted. Standing up in the boat, I proceeded with a sudden 
effort of strength to cast the dog into the river. My purpose 
failed, my balance was lost, and in a moment of time I found my- 
self engaged in a desperate struggle for existence with the waters 
of the bay. I cannot swim. Death, death, in all its horrors— 
instant, inevitable death, was the idea that pressed upon my mind, 
and occupied all its faculties. But poor Bo’son required no solici- 
tations ; he no sooner witnessed the danger of his master, than he 
sprang forward to my rescue, and sustaining my head above the 
water, swam stoutly away with me to the boat. 

When once re-seated there, my conscience became penetrated 
with the bitterest feelings of remorse and shame. I felt as one 
who had in intention committed murder on his benefactor. Mine 
was now the spirit of one in sorrow, not in anger. As soon as I 
reached the landing-place, I called a coach which chanced to be 
passing, and calling the faithtul dog into it, drove off to my 
lodgings. 

On arriving at my apartments, the first object that met my eye 
was a note from Mary. I knew the peculiar colored envelope be- 
fore I was near enough to distinguish the handwriting. Who 
could divine the nature of the intelligence that note contained ? 
I held the paper some minutes in my hand before I had courage 
to open it. At length with a sudden but a desperate effort of 
resolution I burst the seal and read : 


“Dearest Cuarves,—I did not write yesterday because my 
aunt had most unexpectedly determined to return to Boston to- 
day. We left New York yesterday evening, and are now at the 
Revere House. Come to us directly; or if this wicked theft of 
Mr. Bang’s—which, by the way, will compel us to have a smaller, 
a quieter, and therefore a happier home, than we otherwise should 
have had—compels you to be busy among law people, and occu- 
nies all your time this morning, pray come to dinner at four, or 
if not to dinner, at all events you must contrive to be with us this 
evening. Believe, dearest Charles, your ever affectionate 


“Mary.” 

And she was really true! This was by far the kindest, the 
tenderest note I had yet received. Mary was constant, and my 
wicked suspicions only were at fault. How much was I to blame! 
how sincerely did my folly deserve punishment! In five minutes 
after the first reading of the note, I was descending the staircase, 
and preparing to obey her summons. The servant was standing 
with his hand on the lock of the street-door in readiness to expe- 
dite my departure, when the noise of rapidly approaching wheels 
was heard. <A carriage stopped suddenly before the house; the 
knocker was hurriedly handled; the street-door flew open, and 
Jack Appleby, in the dinner dress of last evening, pale with watch- 
ing and fatigue, and travel and excitement, burst like an unex- 
pected apparition before my eyes. He rushed towards me, seized 
my hand, and shaking it violently, exclaimed : 

“Well, Charley, I was just in time! I thought I should be. 
The fellows drove capitally; deuced good horses, or we never 
should have beat them.” 

“What do you mean? Beat whom?” 

“The rascal Bang, to be sure. Did they not tell you I had got 
scent of his starting, and was off after him within an hour of his 
departure ?” 

“No, indeed, Jack, they never told me that.” 

“Well, never mind, I overtook him, and cowhided him within 
an inch of his life.” 

* And—and—and the money ?” 

“O, I’ve lodged that at your banker’s. I thought it best to put 
that out of danger ; so I drove to the bank and placed your money 
in a place of security before I came here to tell you it was safe.” 

If I had been humbled and ashamed of myself before ; if I had 
repented my disgusting suspicion on seeing Mary’s note, this ex- 
planation of Jack Appleby’s absence was little calculated to restore 
me to my former happy state of self-approbation. Taking my 
friend by the arm, and calling Bo’son, I said : 

“By-and-by, Jack, you shall be thanked as you ought to be for 
all your kindness. But you must forgive me; I have been cruelly 
unjust to Mary, to you, and to old Bo’son here. Come with me 
to the Revere and you shall hear all. The world’s all a good 
world, the women are all true, the friends all faithful, and the dogs 
are all staunch ; and if any individual, under any possible combi- 
nation of circumstances, is ever induced to conceive an opposite 


opinion, depend upon it that unhappy man is deceived by false 
appearances, and that a little inquiry would convince him of it.” 

“T can’t understand what you are driving at, Charley.” 

“ You will presently,” I replied. 

And in the course of half an hour, with Mary on one side of me 
and Jack Appleby on the other, and Bo’son lying at my feet, I 
had related the whole of my reverses. Of course I am married 
now, and with Mary for a wife, Jack Appleby for a friend, and 
Bo’son for an attached companion, I am superlatively happy, and 
never inclined when trouble comes, as come it sometimes will to 
all, “to give it up so.” 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SHADOW ON THE LIFE OF ALBERT DURER. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tne spring blossoms had just begun to gladden the orchards 
of Nuremberg, on the 20th of May, 1471, and the birds were 
carolling in the branches of the trees, when the home of the gold- 
smith, Durer, was made beautiful by the birth of a child. Joy 
and gladness were in the hearts of the goldsmith and ‘his pretty 
wife, Barbara; for they had both coveted the treasure that had 
thus fallen to them. A hundred times a day during the first few 
weeks of the child’s life did the father leave the pretty, fanciful 
ornaments he was fashioning so delicately, to gaze on the marvel- 
lous little being that had thus brightened his home. He delighted 
in watching his slow progress towards .growth and intelligence, 
and already pleased himself with imaginary glimpses into the in- 
fant’s future. And for Barbara, the child came like an angel gift, 
filling every corner of her tender heart as with a divine joy and 
happiness. He grew without any rival in her affections, for 
no second child came to the youthful parents. 

His father’s only wish was to have him well educated, and then 
to learn his own art of fashioning delicate articles of jewelry in 
which he so much excelled, and in the pursuit of these two objects 
fifteen years of Albert Durer’s life passed rapidly away. But the 
father soon found that his son was aiming at another life than that 
of a simple goldsmith, and kindly and wisely he suffered him to 
choose his own art. He permitted him to enter the atelier of 
Michael Wohlgemuth, where he stayed for three years, imbibing 
a thorough and earnest love of his profession, which could not 
fail to result in success. The time having expired, he began to 
travel through Germany, Holland and Italy, returning home in 
1494, a grave, quiet, thoughtful man ordinarily, but an enthusiast 
in his profession. 

If the goldsmith and his gentle Barbara were proud of their 
child in his cradle, how much was that pride increased when he 
came home an artist, indisputably, and with a reputation that older 
men might well have envied! And, what was better still, not a 
single trait of his pure and innocent boyhood stained or sullied 
by his contact with the world. Obedient as ever to their will, he 
did not oppose when they talked of the daughter of old Hans 
Frey as his wife, although it was certain he had no inclination 
for the match. 

Agnes Frey was beautiful—that is, she was beautiful as any 
cold, soulless piece of sculpture might have been, but not beautiful 
as if a warm, loving woman’s heart had beamed out from those 
perfect features. Her outward beauty charmed the painter’s eye, 
but there was no expression in the face, such as would have made 
his human heart acknowledge her power, independent of form or 
feature. But the goldsmith saw nothing but the two hundred 
florins and the connection with his old friend, Hans Frey; and 
perhaps he lost sight, for once, of his son’s happiness, in the bril- 
liant scheme he fancied he was bringing to pass. And Barbara— 
how could she think for a moment that every one would not love 
her Albért even as she did herself ? 

The restless, dissatified look that marred all the beauty of Agnes 
Frey came but seldom during the scanty wooing. Albert had too 
much pleasure in his simple studio which Barbara had so neatly 
fitted up for him, to spend more time than was absolutely neces- 
sary with his intended bride, so that he seldom saw the cloud and 
tempest of which her sisters could have spoken. They, however, 
felt too glad to know that Agnes was going to be married and 
leave them in peace, to become marplots to any scheme for ridding 
the house of her presence. And so, on all sides, Albert had but 
his own dim perceptions of an evil future, to warrant him in re- 
fusing the hand of Agnes Frey. 

The bridal morn was ushered in with a weeping sky—too pro- 
phetic, alas! of future storms and tempests. The bride, too, was 
in tears, for something at home had vexed her, and the sisters 
would not affect a sympathy they did not feel. And the bride- 
groom did not console her. Indeed, his whole appearance was 
that of a martyr, rather than a joyous bridegroom. 

Barbara watched her precious son, and her heart throbbed with 
a feeling she could not control. She feared they had been wrong 
in urging this on ; but the fear came all too late. 

There was a crowd in leaving the wet porch of the church, and 
Albert was separated from his bride, so that another hand screened 
her from the rain drops. The friends of both families accompan- 
ied them home to the small but well-furnished house ; but some- 
how there was no sunshine anywhere. Before noon Albert was 
at his easel, painting away vigorously, and forgetting that his 
bride was sitting alone, with her lips compressed, and the signs of 
discontent and vexation on her pretty face. She called him to the 
dinner that one of her young sisters had brought, for they did not 
mean the bride should cook on her wedding day; and after that 
he left him to find out the meal times by his own hunger. There 
was thenceforth no warmth or eheerfulness in the dreary house. 


Agnes sat, sullen and discontented, missing the frequent bicker- 
ings with her sisters, and envying them the girlish freedom they en- 
joyed. They added to her vexation every time she saw them, by 
taunting her with the grave, cold husband she had chained herself 
to; and she soon learned to curse the shackles. 

The painter, on the other hand, was weary of a home whence 
the angel of peace was so effectually banished ;—where, instead 
of the gentle and peaceful wife, the counterpart of his mother, he 
possessed a fury, a seold, a second Xantippe. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, he went again to 
Italy, where he painted those pictures that best immortalize the 
name of Albert Durer.* Apart from the distressing atmosphere 
of his home, his spirit grew loftier and more genial. Here he met 
Raffaelle, and the two exchanged portraits. He returned home in 
1507, his fame going before him, the greatest painter of Germany. 

There was little perceptible change in Agnes Durer. She had 
the same feverish frown of discontent, the same dread of poverty 
which had haunted her married life always, and which was in- 
creased by the fear that Albert had spent too much money in Italy. 

A new light dawned for a season, even upon this loveless home. 
That sweetest of all sunshine to a house, a child’s smile, beamed 
across the dull apartment. Even Agnes was moved and touched 
as by Ithuriel’s spear, at this new revelation of her being, this 
new maternal instinct. Could it have been permanent, their 
home might yet have been happy. But alas! even over that 
infant’s sweet and innocent face angry words came to Agnes’s lips. 

“ Thou wilt ruin that child’s temper,” said Albert, one even- 
ing, when his own voice was toned down almost to a whisper, lest 
it should startle or frighten the little Gabrielle ; “‘ thou wilt make 
her harsh and rude-voiced like—” He stopped short, for latterly, 
since Gabrielle’s birth, he had avoided speaking unkindly to 
Agnes, even in her most aggravating moods. 

“Ay, I warrant me,” was her answer, “thou wouldest be glad 
to give the child to thy mealy-mouthed mother—she who taunted 
me the other day by saying a child made people happier and better.” 

“And so it does, Agnes, where the heart does not close itself to 
all sympathy and kindness, and where the nature is open to im- 
pressions of beauty.” 

“Like some painters who are forever prating of beauty, but 
rarely see it in their own house, even if one is ever so beautiful.” 

The allusion to his mother had vexed and annoyed him. His 
mother was the impersonation of all things lovely in woman, and 
he could not but realize how different was the influence that was 
over his infancy from that which was with his own child. 

“Would to God that she was with my mother!” broke from his 
lips, ere he was aware of the impassioned words he was speaking. 

It was an unfortunate speech, for sullenness and anger prevailed 
for weeks after. Durer retired to his sanctum, and carried his 
child thither, for hours studying its peaceful and serene beauty— 
the large, soft blue eyes and the gentle look so like his mother’s, 

so wholly unlike his wife. 

And very soon, Gabrielle began to weep bitterly when her mo- 
ther denied her access to the door of her father’s room. She 
would call him in such pathetic tones, that he would take her 
gently, but very firmly, from her mother’s arms, and wiping away 
her tears, he would set her in the midst of his paintings and allow 
her to watch beside them for hours, talking to them in her pretty, 
childish way. 

He would ask Agnes, too, to come in, but she always turned 
away with disgust. The noblest picture that came from his hands 
excited in her no pride, no gratification. Once she caught a 
glimpse of the strange painting which he had named “ Melanco- 
lia,” and her jealous nature interpreted it into a burlesque upon 
herself, so skilful a self-tormentor had she become. Possibly 
some stray expression of her discontented face might have min- 
gled with the painter’s conception of his subject, but otherwise it 
was unfounded. 

She had been unusually violent, and Gabrielle had been con- 
stantly weeping, unless in her father’s room. The child was now 
five years old, lovely as any of her artist-father’s dreams of angels. 
He drew her to his bosom one evening, and her hot cheek terrified 
him. She slept in his arms, but she kept starting, and the veins 
in her neck throbbed under touch, and the fevered breath came 
slowly and painfully. He called Agnes, but she was in a sullen 
mood, and was long in coming. When at length she came, she 
did not believe the child ill, and was loth to try the remedies he 
proposed. There was little time, for Gabrielle grew worse, and 
after a long, passionate kiss to both, and an ineffectual trial to 
put their arms around her as if to hold her to life,she passed onward. 

We will not say that the mother’s heart was not touched ; but 
she covered the arrow, if indeed it pierced her, and gave no heed 
to the deep and passionate grief of Durer, to whom the death of 
Gabrielle had shut out all of light or joy from the world. 

There, in a little casket, fashioned after his own thought, quaint 
yet simple in form, lay all his happiness. He was crushed, strick- 
en to the earth. His mother came and laid her hand upon his 
head, and dropped soft tears upon his face, and the strong man 
melted at once; but he never spoke of Gabrielle again. Nightly 
he threw a green wreath or fragrant roses or violets upon the little 
grave; but her name was a sacred and holy secret, deep in his 
heart of hearts, and never to be sounded by his lips. 

The temper of Agnes Durer did not improve by advancing 
years. Morose, irritable and violent, she did not cease to torment 
the gentle painter, until at last, he had the joy of knowing that he 
should soon rest beside Gabrielle. She had passed away on the 
10th of April, and on that very day and hour, in the year 1528, 
with words of forgiveness ‘on his lips, to her who should have 
been his joy in life, his consoler in death, he dicd. 

* The Martyrdom of Saint Bartholemew for the Church of Saint Mark in 


Venice, and Adam and Eve for the German Church, also in Venice, and 
others of the same stamp. 
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LOUIS LABLACHE. 

Music and the lyric stage have lost one of their most 
brilliant illustrations in the death of the artiste 
whose portrait we publish herewith. This sad event 
took place on the 23d of January last. He was born 
in Naples, December 6, 1795; he returned thither 
last year, and there he died. His story is well 
known, but we will gather together its dates and 
incidents for preservation in a continuous sketch. 
Lablache’s father was a merchant of Marseilles, who 
left his native country in 1791, to escape from the 
threatened revolution. He lost his life in that of 
Naples in 1799. King Joseph was desirous of com- 
pensating the child for the sufferings of the father, 
and Louis Lablache, as a favor, was permitted to 
enter the Conservatorio of Naples, at the age of 
twelve. He was the most turbulent but distinguished 
pupil of that celebrated school. He was twenty 
times threatened with expulsion, but he learned the 
musical grammar in two days, and thorough bass in 
three days, to supply the place of one of his sick 
companions in a concert which could not be post- 


poned. This violent exertion sent him to for 
two days. As a child, he sang contralto in the 
school. One day at a funeral, while singing in a 


choir to the accompaniment of a full orchestra, he 
exerted himself so much to be heard above the in- 
strumentation which was too heavy, that he so strain- 
ed his voice that he suddenly lost it. The physician 
who was summoned, said he would be mute all his 
life. Fifteen days afterwards, one fine morning, the 

oung mute woke up with a splendid bass voice. 

e was then fifteen years old. From this day he 
dreamed of nothing but the stage. He escaped five 
times from the Conservatorio to enlist in some opera 
troupe ; he was five times restored to his musical 
_. and persuaded or compelled to remain there. 

‘o compel him to obedience, the following law was 
enacted :—“ Every director of the theatres of our 
kingdom who shall enroll a oa of the Conserva- 
torio, without permission of the government, shall 
pay a fine of two thousand ducats, and his theatre 
shall be closed for fifteen days.” Graduating finally 
from the Conservatorio at the age of seventeen, La- 
blache made his first appearance on the little stage 
of San Carlino, in Fioravanti’s Bella Molinara. At 
San Carlino, our artist singer, at the age of nineteen, 
married Teresa Pinotti, the daughter of a celebrated 
comedian. She was a woman of intelligence and 
system, a practical genius, fitted to regulate and di- 
rect the adventurous life of an artiste. She compelled 


LOUIS LABLACHE. 


Lablache to abandon the little popular theatre, took him to Mes- | lum where the saddest smiled and the poorest were succored. Pen 


sina and then to Palermo, where she launched him in the grand 
music of Rossini, thenceforth his deity. She bore him thirteen 
children, seven of whom are living, scattered over the world be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Paris, Algiers and London, all well es- 
tablished and honoring the name they bear. His daughter, Chec- 
china Lablache, married Thalberg. For forty years Teresa fol- 
lowed her husband in his triumphal career, dying eighteen months 
before him, leaving him heart-stricken, or rather death-stricken, at 
her loss. From Palermo, Lablache was summoned to Milan by 
his increasing celebrity. He made his first appearance at La Scala 
in the maestro’s Cenerentola—the theatre and the music being both 
worthy of him. He remained six years in Lombardy, afterwards 

at Turin, in Paer’s Agnese, and finally, in 1824, at Vi- 
enna. There he appeared on four consecutive evenings, in four 
very different characters—Figaro, Assur, Uberto, Geronimo. It 
was his German campaign—his sun of Austerlitz. He returned 
victorious to Naples. At Parma, he inaugurated the great theatre 
by Pacini’s opera ot Zaire. In 1830, he received the baptism ot 
Paris and the consecration of Rossini, and thenceforth belonged to 
Europe. He only re-appeared once at Naples, in 1833, in William 
Tell. But he was too successful—the piece was torbidden. Need 
we recall that voice, ample, powerful, sure of itself, of unequalled 
soundness, plenitude and sonority, pealing in thunder-tones with- 
out effort, and prolonged in vibrations that seemed infinite? What 
shall we say of his proverbial D; of his E, which broke window- 
panes, and yet was uttered with a smile? Need we speak of the 
genial face, the exuberant humor of this great comedian in comic 
opera, where no one could follow him *—or of his majesty in great 
tragic characters, in which his commanding talent assumed the 
weight of royalty? Millions have celebrated his genius in eloquent 
phrases and in frenzied applause. ‘The generosity of Lablache is 
well known. His house was always a joyous resort, and an asy- 


and pencil have a thousand times celebrated the incident of the 
artist playing a violin for a blind man in the street; the money 
collected on that occasion was a fortune to the mendicant. If our 
space permitted we might relate twenty such anecdotes. If his 
friends had suffered him to have his own way, Lablache would 
have died in the poor-house. But enough has not been said of the 
modesty of the artiste who was the guest of kings, and in whose 
honor medals were struck. An eminent singer, the first after him 
perhaps, Galli, a Milanese, was a very popular Assur in the 
Semiramide. Lablache would not interfere with the success of his 
brother-singer, and stipulated, in all his contracts at Milan, that he 
should not be required to play the part of Assur. It remains for 
us to relate the close of his life. Last summer he was at St. 
Petersburg, and feeling very unwell, begged the emperor to cancel 
his engagement. Through a charming letter from General Ad- 
lenburg, the czar granted his demand, and gave him a medal set 
in diamonds and suspended by the cordon of St. Andrew. “It 
will be a decoration for my coffin,” said Lablache, sadly. At the 
same time he was appointed singer to the czar. More than twen- 
ty years before he had received the same favor from Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, and in addition a pension for his father-in-law, 
Pinotti, which he had not solicited. During his last sickness, 
Queen Victoria manifested the greatest interest in him, and con- 
tinued her friendship to the last day of his life. He returned to 
Naples last August. He suffered terribly without losing his spir- 
its and courage. He was a Neapolitan in heart; a passionate dev- 
otee, gay even to folly. His daughter, his nephews, his friends 
adored him, and did not leave him fora moment. He explained 
to them the German music, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, and con- 
verted them to the religion of the great masters. He preserved to 
the last his lucidity, his fervor and even his voice. “Quod natura 
nemo tollere votest,”” (No one can take away what nature bestows) 


GENERAL VIEW OF MACAO. 


he remarked. The very last evening of his life, he 
sang “Home, Sweet Home” with tears in his eyes. 
He loved his country and his home. He was at- 
tended on his death-bed by a Dominican whom he 
met by chance at Naples, and who had become a 
monk from excessive grief at the loss of his wife and 
children. This Dominican was Winter, and had 
formerly sung on the same s with Lablache, 
The artist’s end was that of a Christian and as 

but the artist was prominent. He only lived in his 
voice ; it declined in the crisis of increasing malady, 
When he felt it failing and vacillating in its vibra- 
tions, he became sad. In his last moments, he called 
his daughter to him, and said, in a low tone, “Chee- 
china, non ho piu voce—moro,” (Checchina, I have lost 
my voice—I am dying)—and immediately expired. 
His funeral was solemn and touching. In the house 
of the dead, eloguent words were spoken by M. Tag- 
lioni, and by M. Theodore Cottrau, one of the dear- 
est and most dsvoted friends of Lablache. No ser- 
vant or stranger was suffered to touch the body. The 
bier was borne from the chamber to the funeral car 
by the first artists of Naples, the sculptor Angelini, 
the painters Smargiassi and d’Auria, the singer 
Coletti, and Majoroni, the actor. The authorities 
having interfered, corporations were not allowed to 
join the procession, but there was a dense crowd at 
the cemetery where the body, which was to be buried 
in Paris, was temporarily placed in M. Zir’s vault. 
The bier was open, the quced raised, and the funer- 
al hymns chanted. The head of the deceased was 
found to be thrown backward, and by a strange, 
chance, the lips suddenly opened as if to respond to 
the sacred song. All present wept. Mercadante 
took a crown of immortelles and placed it in the cof- 
fin. Another good man thus passed away. Poor 
Lablache! His friends said that his artistic talent 
was the least of his attributes. And they spoke the 
truth. 


GENERAL VIEW OF MACAO, 

We present on this page a general view of the 
beautiful Portuguese city of Macao, which is situated 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River, China. It is built, as our engraving 
shows, in a graceful sweep, while beyond it rise bold 
eminences, crowned with churches and forts. By 
many who have seen both cities, it has been com- 
pared to Cadiz. The harbor of Macao is not gener- 
ally a busy one, but in December last it presented an 
animated spectacle, being the rendezvous of all na- 
tions. Never had it welcomed so many illustrious guests. At 
one time might be seen within its old ram , Baron Gros, the 
French ambassador, Lord Elgin, the English ambassador, Admiral 
Poutiatine, the Russian ~~, - and last, but not least, 
Mr. Read, our minister to China. The population is between 
twenty and thirty thousand, mostly Chinese. The peninsula, two 
and a half miles in length and less than a mile in breadth, is con- 
nected with the main land by a narrow, low and sandy isthmus. 
The town stands on declivities around a semi-circular harbor, facin 
west the island of Patera, the shore being lined by an embank 
parade, shown in the foreground of our engraving, and a terrace 
of white houses, above which Chinese and European residences 
afford a striking mixture and contrast of architecture. The princi- 
pal edifices are the collegiate church of St. Joseph, eleven other 
churches, and the senate house, besides some curious Chinese 
temples. At the end of the town is a mansion, where Camoens, 
the great Portuguese poet, composed his Lusiad. Six forts de- 
fend the harbor north and west of the town, which is fit only for 
small vessels, large ships anchoring in a roadstead east of the 
island. The trade of Macao is nominally restricted to the Portu- 
guese and Spanish shipping. The educational establishments of 
the city are the college of St. Joseph, a royal grammatical school, 
and a female orphan asylum. The Portuguese authorities and 
others form a senate, but the government is substantially vested 
in a Chinese mandarin. Macao was given to the Portuguese by 
the Chinese emperor in 1586, in return for assistance against 
pirates. The broadest part of the peninsula, to the north of the 
town, is flat and of a light sandy soil; but is well cultivated, prin- 
cipally by the Chinese, and produces all sorts of Asiatic and 
European culinary vegetables. Provisions are obtained from the 
Chinese part of the island, or from the main land; and whenever 
the Portuguese do anything to offend the Chinese authorities, the 
provisions are cut off till they are obliged quietly to submit. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
OME COPY. OME 


One COPY, tWO YOATS. 400 
Five copies, Year. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)......... 20 00 


One copy of Batiou’s PrcrortaL, and one copy of THe FiaG oF OUR 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Two or Us.”.—An Earl is a British noble of the third rank, being the next 
below a Marquis, and the next above a Viscount. The title corresponds 
with that of Count (Compte) in France, and Graf of Germany. An earl 
was formerly the Governor of a Shire, and was called Shireman. After the 
conquest, Earls reccived the Norman title of Count, and in coi uence 
Shires were called Counties. Earl is now a mere title, unconnected with 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Srupent, Princeton, N. J.—The agents of the boat are the parties you should 
address 


Betta.—We do not know who wrote the poem you refer to. 

H. H.—If it is not in Hoyle, we know not where you will findit. We plead 
guilty to not knowing the game ourselves. 

§8., Cherry Hill.—As a general average, four or five pounds of good oak bark 
are required to make a pound of leather. Skins, when completely tanned, 
increase in weight about one third. 

Cc. C.—Consult a physician—we cannot advise in the matter. 

R. G.—If you will consult the files of the Boston Post about o> gg years 
back, you will find some light poems from the pen of N. P. Willis. 

Juita.—The peculiar odors of plants depend on various volatile matters, 
which are often so subtle as to be incapable of detection by ordinary chemi- 
cal means. 

8. 8.—We do not meddle with questions of law and medicine. Other corre- 
spondents will please make a note of this. 

Rover.—Abd-el-Kader, the great emir of the Arabs, for a long time defied the 
power of the French. In 1840, the Duke d’Orleans and the Duke d’Aumale 
headed an expedition to take part in the war against him, which was alto- 

ther unsuecessful. Great cruelties were practised by the French army 
fore this brave man surrendered himself to France, which was in the 
year 1843. He was liberated by the Emperor Napoleon, in 1851. 

M. D. C.—The first French king who received the English Order of the Garter 
was Louis XVIII. It was bestowed by the Prince Regent, 

George IV. The color of the ribbon of the order is dark blue. 

Cyrmon.—Moore the poet and Jeffrey the reviewer did fight a duel. 

Ropgerick K.—An attempt to assassinate George III. was made by a woman 
named Margaret Nicholson. She was found to be insane, and confined for 
forty-two years in Bethlehem Asylum. 

Critic.—The name of Belvior Castle is pronounced by English people as if 
spelled a they call Beechamp. 

Serceant 8.—The uniform is light blue, trimmed with gold, hussar pelisse, 
a Hungarian cloth cap of the same color with the coat, and a gold tassel. 
Gold tassels to the boots. General Ebrivkski is colonel of the regiment. 

** Anxigty,”? Syracuse, New York.—L. C. J. is not, and never has been, to our 
knowledge, a member of the Boston bar.—On the receipt of your note, we 
forwarded you a paper containing a view of Aurora. 

Exiz.—The river Thames, England, was frozen over for an entire month in 
1814. At that time printing-presses were set upon the ice, verses recording 
the event being printed at them and sold. The watermen, being thus 
thrown out of employment, commenced an ice-toll, by which they realized 
a considerable profit. 


Tue Boston Gazette.—W. W. Clapp, Jr., the proprietor 
and editor of the Boston Weekly Gazette, has removed his busi- 
ness and publication office to the corner of Franklin and Hawley 
Streets. The Gazette is not only one of the oldest but best weekly 
papers in New England, being now in its forty-fourth volume, and 
presenting a strong array of editorial talent. It is one of the few 
of our exchanges which we always take time to peruse carefully, 
and never without profit and pleasure. B. P. Shillaber and A. 
Wallace Thaxter are associated with Mr. Clapp in the editorial 
department. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The new comedy by Alexander Dumas, Jr., will realize 
the author $11,000 before its run in France is finished. 

..+. The name of the Fox family is derived thus: Rainy day, 
rain a little, rain much, rain hard, Reinard—Fox. 

.++. The greatest case of politeness was that of a dying man 
who begged his friends to excuse him for the contortions he made. 

.... A man’s so-called friends do less for him than strangers. 
“The aid of friends small comfort lends ”—so says Poor Richard. 

..+. A London paper says such shows as they made of the 
Princess Royal reduces royalty to the condition of a menagerie pet. 

.++. A law to sell milk by dry measure is before the legislature. 
Is any allusion to “ chalk mixture” intended thereby ? 

.++. Charles Mackay’s lectures were very popular at the South- 
west, and the press spoke very kindly of him. 

-... Mr. S. G. Goodrich, the veteran author, is engaged on a 
popular natural history, embracing the recent discoveries. 

+++» Wm. O. Eaton, the professional author, has taken up his 
permanent residence at 103 Beekman Street, New York. 

..+. The Misses Fox, spiritual rappists, have lately been giv- 
ing exhibitions in Paris, which eclipsed those of Hume. 

-»+. John Dean, the gallant coachman, who ran away with and 
married Miss Boker, is a marker in the New York Custom House. 

.... The Keller Troupe, so well remembered here for their 
beautiful tableaux vivants, have been successful South. 


-+.+. Josiah Bradlee, Esq., is the oldest established merchant . 


doing business in Boston. He commenced in the year 1800. 

+++. Hon. Jefferson Davis has been quite ill. He still suffers 
from the severe wounds he received in the Mexican war. 

+++. The laying of the Atlantic cable will commence in mid- 
ocean, the U. S. steam frigate Niagara taking half the work. 

-».. A fine watermelon was ripened near Pensacola, in the 
latter part of February—an unusual occurrence. 

+++» Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne is said to have cleared $50,000 
by her performances in the Golden State. 

-++. A man has been sentenced to 18 months imprisonment and 
a dollar fine for counterfeiting three-cent pieces in Connecticut. 

+++. Itis said that the prices of coal next season will be no 
higher than those we are paying at this time. 

-+.. A fire occurred lately in State Street, from putting hot 
ashes in a wooden barrel—a caution to all housekeepers. ° 

+++» A Parisian belle, who set fire to her crinoline, lately died, 
after three days’ excruciating suffering. 

--+. An illustrated journal, with the text in the Arabic lan- 
guage, appeared at Beyroot, January 1. 


THE PURSUITS OF LIFE. 

Between idle men and industrious men, the first broad, general 
division which separates men in society, it has generally been sup- 
posed that the length of life was in favor of the former. That 
the usefulness of life is in favor of the latter, no one has ever 
doubted. In fact the use of idle men for any purpose whatever, 
save perhaps the continuation of the race, is a very serious ques- 
tion. Everything within us and about us shows that it never was 
intended that man should be idle. Our own health and comfort, 
and the welfare and happiness of those around us, all require that 
man should labor. Mind, body, soul, all alike, suffer and rust 
out by idleness ; the idler is a source of mental and moral offence 
to everybody around. He is a nuisance in the world, and needs 
abatement for the public good like any other source of pestilence. 
The old philosophers used to say that nature abhors a vacuum. 
With much greater force may it be said that she abhors an idler. 
Every leaf of nature’s book is written all over with denunciations 
of idleness. It appears, however, that the generally received 
opinion that idlers are more long-lived than the industrious, is 
erroneous. At least statistics show to the contrary, and it is an 
old saying that figures will not lie. Very voluminous ‘statistics 
collected by the benefit societies in England, show that in that 
country the industrial classes enjoy on the average a greater 
length of days than the privileged or idle class. This seems at 
first sight surprising, when we consider the ease and plenty in 
which the latter class live, as contrasted with the exposure, depri- 
vations, casualties and hardships to which a large portion of the 
former are continually subjected from the day of birth until they 
close their weary eyes in death. It is probably to be accounted 
for by the consideration that luxuries, usually pernicious to life, 
are always costly, and therefore the bane of the rich and idle in- 
stead of the laborious poor. That the scanty shelter and meagre 
fare of the poor man are less of an evil to him, while mind and 
body are exercised by employment, than the absolute want of this 
physical and mental exercise are to the rich, is also a considera- 
tion to be weighed in accounting for the greater longevity of the 
industrious classes. 

In Massachusetts we have few of those idle geniuses who in 
default of any more applicable term, are described in legal docu- 
ments, census returns, etc., as gentlemen. Almost every man 
among us has something to do, some business calling or employ- 
ment for mind or body, by which he can be designated. Conse- 
quently we find that the few select nondescripts in this State who 
are ticketed as gentlemen in legal documents, have a pretty fair 
average duration of life, altogether exceeding that of their con- 
geners in England. According to Massachusetts records, “a gen- 
tleman ”’ lives on the average, sixty-three years, and this division 
of men is only exceeded by one industrious class, viz., agricultu- 
ralists, who average sixty-four. Clergymen average fifty-six 
years, blacksmiths fifty-one, carpenters forty-nine, painters thirty- 
nine, and printers only thirty-six. We have always said the 
printers were a hard-working race, and here is the proof of it, as 
our readers may see for themselves. But, if we work hard, we 
have some satisfaction in talking with the types to so many of the 
people, and in the generous approbation of our readers, as evinced 
by their liberal patronage of our cheap and useful publications. 
There are, by the way, a few more spaces on our list of subscrib- 
ers, and we would suggest to those who feel disposed to sympa- 
thize with the printer in his hard work and short life, to send in 
their names in accordance with our terms, and fill up those spaces. 


+ 


A FEMALE BUCCANEER. 

During the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, while the 
Spanish war was in progress, a certain Lady Jane Killigrew of 
Falmouth, England, with an armed party, boarded two Dutch 
vessels laden on Spanish account, which had been driven into 
Falmouth harbor by stress of weather, killed two Spanish mer- 
chants, and captured two barrels of pieces of eight. For this 
daring act the fair buccaneer and her associates were held to ac- 
count by the public authorities. By the intervention of powerful 
friends and family connections, the noble lady was saved from 
execution, though her more ignoble associates were hanged for 
the crime, lamenting, as Hals, a Cornish historian tells us, “ that 
they had not the company of that old Jezebel Killigrew at the 
place, and praying for a judgment on her.” 


Tue o_p Trickx.—A nice young lady advertises in one of the 
dailies under the matrimoni d, that she has been left heiress to 
a fortune of $25,000, which she is anxious to share with some gen- 
tleman whose attachment is entirely disinterested. All who an- 
swer the advertisement, however, are requested to enclose a post- 
age stamp as an evidence of sincerity. We dare say the nice 
young lady wears bifurcated garments, drinks lager, and shaves 
every morning. 

‘* BatLou’s Prcroriat ” is a refined and elegant sheet, and while drawing on 
the whole world for subjects of illustration, has ever devoted a large space to 
our own —i architecture and events, adding to the world-wide renown 
of Boston. A fact that reflects the highest credit on Mr. Ballou is, that not 
one objectionable word ever emanated from his press. Hence his various 
| Ag ee are welcome in the most refined and high-toned family circles. 


Ballou’s success is owing to his literary ability, his enterprise, his indom- 
itable perseverance and tact, and his strict commercial integrity.— Daily Bee. 


A Pogr’s Wuim.—Walter Savage Landor, it is said, in a let- 
ter to Ralph Waldo Emerson, declared that he never envied any 
accomplishment except waltzing, although he had always felt sure 
that the attempt to learn dancing would prove a failure. 


A sap Rervection.—Alas! how often do your friends follow 
the custom of apothecaries, who give advice gratis, provided you 
swallow their medicines. 


GOLD HUNTING. 

Kind Providence, to keep John Bull from being over jealous of 
Jonathan’s good fortune in the California gold fields, appears to 
have opened the Australian deposits in the British possessions, 
just at the opportune moment. Jonathan on the eastern and John 
on the western shore of the Pacific Ocean, are now industriously 
at work supplying the world with the medium for transacting that 
commerce of which their own productions and manufactures form 
so large a part. The world needs more gold for its various uses 
than it formerly did, and thus far the supply just about keeps pace 
with the demand, and preserves the equilibrium between gold and 
other kinds of property. Of this increased supply John Bull pro- 
duces a full share from his newly-opened Australian mines. One 
of his subjects, a lucky dog as the world goes, has recently turned 
up the largest single mass of native gold, which has ever yet been 
discovered. This great lump was dug up at Kingower, from a 
sand-bed only thirteen feet below the surface, and disconnected 
from any other deposits, though in the line of a lead which has 
hitherto proved very productive. It is almost entirely pure, con- 
tains very little quartz, is fan-shaped, and measures twenty-six 
inches long, by ten broad at the greatest width, and about one and 
a quarter thick. Its weight is one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-three ounces troy, that is, about one hundred and forty-five 
pounds, and its money value is estimated at $35,000. 

This is truly a snug little fortune for a man to stumble into by 
throwing up a few shovels-full of sand, and the recital of the story 
might almost make one feel envious. If any of our readers are 
thereby moved to contrast their hard lot with that of this fortunate 
finder of the big lump, let them also reflect that this one mark of 
fortune’s favor is doubtless an offset to many a case of weary toil, 
privation, hardship, separation from home and friends, sickness 
and death, which have been charged to the debit side of gold-hunt- 
ing on Dame Fortune’s books—charged amidst the groans and 
tears of children, wives and friends—against this single instance 
of good luck, upon the credit side. Gold-hunting may have its 
charms when the credit page is read, but if we look to the other 
page as well, we shall see that it is but a lottery, with few capital 
prizes, some small ones that cost about as much as they come to, 
and a huge disproportion of blanks, physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual. Thus far in the world’s experience, every dollar of gold 
which has been added to the common stock, has cost the commu- 
nity of man full a hundred cents, in material, labor, time, suffer- 
ing and life. Fortunate, too, is it, that such is the case; for oth- 
erwise there would be no bridle upon man’s avaricious lust for 
gold, its fitness as a measurer of value would be lost, and its 
usefulness as money greatly impaired. 


THE HORSE SHOE. 

Doubtless our readers have often been amused by the importance 
attached by some persons to the accident of finding a horse-shoe. It 
is considered a mark of good luck by superstitious people, and very 
many persons even among the enlightened people of our own coun- 
try, cannot entirely divest themselves of the idea that there “is some 
thing in it.” This regard for the horse-shoe is a relic of superstition 
handed to us from very remote times, and is apparently of Celtic 
origin. The reason why it is a sign of good luck to find the arti- 
cle, is, because the horse-shoe operates as a charm to keep off evil 
spirits. Hence it is nailed up over the door to prevent the entrance 
of those obnoxious witches. The magi tell us that the evil one 
has a tendency to move in circles, and consequently when once 
enclosed in a horse-shoe, cannot easily get out at the heel. Upon 
this principle, we would suggest that instead of a horse-shoe, a 
half-peck measure be put over the door, for the purpose of preven- 
tion; for that presents a complete instead of a broken circle. 
Moreover, there are such small devils about in these-latter days, 
that one of them could trot all day in a half-peck measure without 
once suspecting that he was imprisoned. 


> 


Musarp comine.—M. Musard has made arrangements with 
the present lessee of the Academy of Music, New York, for the 
use of that building, and will shortly give some of. those monster 
concerts, which he was the first to introduce to the world of Lon- 
don and Paris, and of which Julien has thus far been his only 
successful imitator. Now we shall see the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 


Ceitic.—An Englishman, says the N. Y. Picayune, 
lately purchased a small john of whiskey. Being a member of the 
“fourteen years’ standing” society, he undertook to disguise the 
disguiser in a bag. But the bag not being long enough to cover 
the neck of the bottle, an Irishman who happened to be present, 
suggested as a means of reducing the size of the package, to “tak 
a few drinks out of it.” 


Vive ta Cuasse !—A bear hunt, of a new character, took 
place near Freehold, N.J.,a few days since. A bear was reported 
in the woods near the village—everybody turned out on a grand 
hunt—he was shot after some hours tramping, and proved to be a 
mock bear, made by some quizzical genius, out of some saw-benches 
and a buffalo skin. 


Ficutine on tHe Ice.—The Germans are always doing some- 
thing strange and startling. A skating duel took place at Vienna, 
Austria, lately, the parties being two students. They fought on 
the ice, with small swords, skating all the time, and one of them 
was dangerously wounded. 


Naturat Hisrory.—Conchologists are earnestly advised to 
visit Sebastopol. Any quantity of shells may be collected in that 
neighborhood. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Batlou’s Pictorial.] 
HOMEWARD BOUND! 


BY EDWIN STOCKTON. 


Homeward bound !—ay, homeward 
Across the glistening sea: 

How many a day I've wandcred 
From happiness and thee. 

Hours filled with pain and sadness 
Have been my lot to share, 

But, now, fond dreams of gladness 
Dispel each grief and care. 


Visions !—bright visions 
Cast up, in glorious hue, 
From every wave that sparkles 
Upon the ocean’s blue, 
The bliss of once more meeting 
Beneath the olden sky : 
Of pure ecstatic greeting 
From glowing lip and eyc. 


Fairly, ay, fairly 
The homeward breezes blow ; 

I, listless, lounge the hours away, 
And watch the sails of snow: 
And mark the sunlit billows play, 
As onward o'er the sea 
My ship in freedom dashes 

Each nearer wave to thee. 


CRITICS. 

Critics are like a kind of flies, that breed 

In wild fig-trees, and when they ‘re grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind, 

And, by their nibbling on the outer rind, 

Open the pores, and make way for the sun 

To ripen it sooner than he would have doue.—BuTLER. 


WOMAN. 


0 woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

Ry the light, quivering aspen made: 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!—Scort. 


He entered his house—his home no more, 

For without hearts there is no home—and felt 
The solitude of passing his own door 

Without a welcome.—Brron. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Ere the date of our next paper, we shall have welcomed another month of 
spring—April—all smiles and tears like a gentle bride. Her capricious 
charms will atone for the boisterous manners of her predecessor. Our New 
England spring set in ‘‘ with its usual severity.” We had capital sleighing in 
March, and, for aught we know, may listen again to the chime of the merry 
bells before April be spent—for Winter, in retiring, here in the frozen north, 
is apt to fling his mantle behind him. But still, let us trust we shall not be 
cheated out of our modest violet, blossoming on the skirts of the woodland, 
. and our pretty snowdrops, peeping up along our garden-path. The sun rides 
warm and high, and assured victory lics in the path of the god of day......He 
who would spend a pleasant evening cannot do better than visit the Howard 
Atheneum, with its excellent pieces and its star company of actors. The 
success or the failure of this establishment will settle the question whether 
Boston is prepared to patronize a well-conducted theatrical establishment, 
embracing a strong force of histrionic talent......Here is an evidence of the 
strength of the ruling passion. M. de Lany, of the French Academy of Sci- 
ence, was passionately fond of mathematics. Having fallen sick, he grew 
worse so rapidly, that he was soon at the point of death, and was unable even 
to bid adieu to the weeping friends who surrounded him. But M. de Mau- 
pertius came in, and told them he would make him speak. ‘* My dear 
friend,” said he, addressing the dying man, *‘ what is the square of twelve?” 
** One hundred and forty-four,” replied the academician, in a feeble voice, 
and instantly expired...... Voltaire had an actor named Paulin, at Ferney, 
who piayed the Tyrant in his private theatricals. Voltaire slept very little, 
and passed half the night in making changes in his pieces. About three 
o'clock one morning, having thought of a new speech for Paulin, he woke up 
his servant, and ordered him to carry it to the actor. ‘ But, sir,” said the 
servant, “‘ the poor man isn’t up at this time !""—** Go to him,” cried the poet, 
* immediately—tyrants never sleep.”...... ““My friend,” says the Canon 
Fabricius, to his faithful Gil Blas, when about to die, ** I feel that I am going. 
Yet Ihave been attended by the greatest physician in the world—Dr. San- 
grado. But though I have not a drop of blood left in my veins, I am no bet- 
ter—which proves that when God has resolved to call us to him, all the aids 
of human skill are useless.”’ Fabricius deserved well of the medical faculty, 
for his entire confidentice in his physician. ..... The two old friends, Sam Jon- 
sing and Pete Gumbo, met upon the steps of the Commercial Bank. The 
burthen of their discourse appeared to be on banking, and a part of it we 
publish, as throwing a new light upon the subject, which has never been 
touched by Gouge. “I say, Sam Jonsing, wat you tink of de bankin’ system 
in general? Don’t you tink he is subjec to many "buses and other “fringe- 
ments upon de constitushum generally ’’’—* Well, he is, Pete, dat's a fack. 
Among oder tings dat is democratically wrong, dar’s one ting dat appears to 
hab been oberlooked from de fuss—an ebil ob de greatest magnificence.” 
“ What's dat. Sam?” said Pete, looking as wise as an owl. Why, you’b 
often noticed, in course, dat in all de bankin ‘stutions in dis place, dat one 
gemman takes in all de money, and neber pays out de fuss red cent—dat's 
what I look at. Den, agin, dar’s anoder gemman what's ollers a payin de 
money out, and neber receives noffin, not neber. Now to purtend dat dat’s 
de fair and ‘gitimate way to carry on de bizness ob bankin, to say dat dat's de 
way to regulate de exchanges, is what any oncandid man, widout ‘stinction 
ob party, will neber disagree to. Don't you tink so yoursef!"......“Key 
West is a very healthy place.” observed a native, the other day; “ people 
don’t die there as fast as in other places.”’—‘‘ No,” popped in Billy Villiams, 
who was waiting for a ch , “itis b they are constantly on the gui 
vive.”....,,Louis XIII. coming from the council with Richelieu, whose opin- 
ions had just overruled those of the king, the latter stood aside to let the 
monarch pass. *‘‘ Are ye not the master here?” said the king. pushing him 
angrily ; “‘Go before me.”—‘“I can only do so,” replied the adroit courtier, 
taking a torch from one of the pages, “‘ by assuming the duties of the hum- 
blest of your servants.”’......Old advertisements afford a good deal of amuee- 


ment and interest. Here is one taken from the London News of Feb. 4, 1663, 
relating to ‘* Glorious John,” as Claude Halcro styles him. ‘ John Dryden, 
Esq., having been attacked and wounded barbarously Monday evening, the 
18th, in Rose Street. by several unknown individuals, it is hereby declared, 
that whoever shall identify the aforesaid individuals, shall receive fifty pounds 
sterling, placed for this purpose in the hands of Mr. Blanchard, goldsmith, 
near Temple Bar; and moreover, in case this person shall have been himself 
one of the actors in the outrage, his majesty promises his pardon.”...... It is 
said that a gentleman, who was formerly one of the proprietors of a mercan- 
tile house in Davenport, Iowa, which lately failed, is now sawing wood for a 
living. .....** Six feet in his boots!’ exclaimed old Mrs. Beeswax. ‘‘ What 
will the imperence of this world come to, I wonder?” Why, they might just 
as reasonably tell me that the man had six heads in his hat.”...... Letters 
recently received from Funchal, Madeira, state that Ex-President Pierce and 
lady were enjoying the hospitalities of John H. March, Esq., the old and es- 
teemed United States consul at that port...... The circus, in Paris, has a 
novelty, in the shape of a Mr. Rousselle, a Belgian Hercules, who holds a can- 
non on his shoulder while it is fired, and moves (with some mechanical help, 
to be sure) a load that resists the efforts of four horses......A blundering 
English newspaper translates Le Fruit Defendu (Forbidden Fruit), the title of 
a new French comedy, The Fruit Defender!...... It is said some babies are so 
small, that they can creep into quart measures. But the way in which some 
adults can walk into such a measure is astonishing. .....The Albany Journal 
says that a boy, who has had his leg cut off by a locomotive, and is now in 
the hospital in that city, can feel his toes hitting against the bed-post, feel 
the leg moving about in bed, and a slight pain in the calf, caused by over 
exertion in riding down hill. He hadacorn on one of his toes, and said it 
pained him very much......Many persons utter an offensive witticism in re- 
ply to a friend, for no better reason than the boy gave for knocking down his 
father, “ He stood so fair, I couldn't help it!”......1t is stated that of eighty 
clergymen who died in the year 1855, more than one half had passed the age 
of threescore and ten.....,The number of letters conveyed between Great 
Britain and Australia, last year, was 1,467,000, and between Great Britain 
and East India and China, 1,532,000...... Under the head of “ horrible dis- 
closures,” it is stated, that one of the most fashionable dress-makers in New 
York, turns out to bea man. For several years past he has been fitting 
dresses to the charming forms of the New York ladies, and fitting the ladies 
to the charming forms of their dresses......**The walled lake,” in Iowa, 
turns out to be no great curiosity. It was a wall-eyed man that saw it—the 
wall was in his eye...... When General Oglethorpe was in Holland, a Prince 
of Wurtemburg filliped some wine into the general's face. The general turn- 
ed his eye upon him, and remarked, *‘ That was a good joke, but we do it 
better in England,’ and thereupon threw a glassful into the face of the 
prince...... Ata “fancy dress party,” in Hartford, Conn., recently, one lady 
appeared in a dress ornamented with hundreds of little bells, not much bigger 
than rain-drops—affording music of the fairy kind in the dance. In some of 
the eastern countries, dancing-women wear bells on their ankles, which tinkle 
in time with the music of the dance, and perhaps this custom suggested the 
more conspicuous display of this musical ornament. .....The man who court- 
ed an investigation, says it isn’t half so good as an affectionate girl. We pre- 
sume not...... It is estimated that lottery tickets are secretly sold, illegally, 
in New York city, to the amount of nearly $750,000 a year......‘* Sally, how 
do you like your new place? Is it a religious family ?”—** Well, I rather 
guess it is—they always have beans on Sunday.”’......A witty Hibernian, 
just arrived in London, perceived a blanket at a shop door with this inscrip- 
tion on it, ‘‘ This superior blanket for half price.’ Pat walked in, and de- 
manded the price. ‘ Just five shillings, sir,” replied the smooth and polished 
shopkeeper. ‘“ By my sowl, and that’s chape enough!” And so, folding the 
blanket up, and putting it under his arm, he laid down two shillings and six- 
pence, and was walking off. The shopkeeper intercepted him, and demanded 
the other two shillings and sixpence. ‘‘ Didn’t you say, you spalpeen, that 
the price of the blanket was five shillings, and havn't I given you the half of 
it? By this and by that, I wont give up my bargain!” A scuffic ensued, and 
Pat was taken to Bow Street; but when there, he pleaded his cause so ably, 
that the magistrate dismissed the complaint. and advised the shopkeeper never 
again to ticket his goods with ‘- half-price.”......An immense tooth, perfect 
in form, hard and solid as a rock, and as large as a man’s fist, was found, re- 
cently, in a marl-pit, near Pembroke, Burlington county, New Jersey. Not 
long since, the skull, part of a tusk, and other remains, were found in the 
same vicinity. The skull measured two feet between the eyes, and the tusk 
was over two feet in length. They are supposed to be the remains of a mas- 
todon......** Look out for paint,” as the girl said when the fellow went to 
kiss her......Col. Paran Stevens has leased his new and magnificent granite 
warehouses in the State Street Block, to the United States. The buildings 
are to be occupied by the Appraisers of the Customs. .....The citizens of New 
Orleans recently found that they had been swindled out of $20.000, by a man 
who got up a tempting lottery, and, after disposing of the tickets, left for 
parts unknown before the drawing......The neutral territory, so long in 
contest for jurisdiction between Florida and Alabama, comprising a narrow 
strip of fractional township running along the northern boundary line of 
Florida to the Chattahoochee River, has at length been decided in favor of, 
and annexed to, Alabama. Florida has heretofore claimed and exercised ju- 
risdiction over the disputed territory. The lands thus acquired now form 
part of the Elba land district......A San Francisco paper says :—‘* Mrs. Wood 
has a very fair capacity to please our theatre-goers, if she will exert it, as she 
sings and dances well, and has a pleasing voice and articulation. Her repor- 
toire is extensive, and as she develops new phases in style, in new pieces to 
our locality, may come up fully to the reputation which has preceded 
her.” ..Beauty nipped in the waist is like a rose nipped in the bud. It is 
the shorten lived, and falls off the quickest...... A revival of religion is in 
progress in New York city, where eleven churches are open for daily public 
prayer meetings. The religious feeling is extending among the firemen; the 
Bible has been introduced into the engine-houses, and is attentively read in 
some of them....,.It is said that Mr. Thomas Allibone, the financial hero of 
the Pennsylvania Bank, is likely to come into possession of a fortune of two 
miliions of dollars, in right of his wife, who is said to be one of the heirs of 
the great Jennings estates, now about to be distributed, in England, among 
those legally entitled to receive it. If this be so, Mr. Allibone will have suffi- 
cient means to discharge his indebtedness to the bank, and permit it to re- 
sume business, while retaining enough for the supply of his own wants. .... . It 
appears that the liquor sold in Buffalo is perfectly “orful.”” The Advertiser 
of that city gives the following description of it:—** The brandy is poison, the 
whiskey of that variety known as ‘ hardware ’—strychuine would improve it— 
and the gin is kept in glass bottles, simply because it would eat through the 
staves of a barrel in fifteen minutes.””...... The Secretary of War and the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief are diligently engaged in arranging the spring campaigns against 
the Mormons. It has been decided not to wait the action of Congress upon 
the various propositions for increasing the military force, but to withdraw 
troops from the frontier posts, and concentrate them upon Utah. Orders, in 
accordance with this design, have been already issued......A boy named 


Fuller, seventeen years old, is preaching to crowded audiences in the Baptist 
Church at Lagrange, in Indiana. So wonderful are his powers as a speaker, 
that people from all the country round about flock to hear him, and the 
oldest veterans declare that they never before listened to such thrilling elo- 
quence, ..... A theological professor, speaking of Balaam’s ass, says it is 
wrong to doubt that the ass spoke like a man, when we daily hear so many 
men speak like asses... ..The Palmer Journal says that John Brown, of En- 
field, Mass., who recently died, contd on his deathbed to the poisoning of 
two children, the att ted poi ng of his wife, and the burning of a barn. 
He was suspected of the | tere busning at the time. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


English Affairs. 

The new English cabinet—about the duration of which many doubts are 
expressed—is composed as follows :—First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Derby; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Leader of the House of Commous, Mr. Dis- 
raeli; Lord Chancellor, Lord Woodstock (Sir F. Thesiger); Lord President, 
Marquis of Salisbury ; Lord Privy Seal, Earl of Hardwicke ; Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, Earl of Malmesbury; Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Right Hon. 8. Walpole; Secretary for the Colonies, Lord Stanley; Sec- 
retary for War, General Peel; President of the India Board, Earlof Ellen- 
borough; President of the Board of Trade, Right Hon. J. W. Henley; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Works, Lord John Manners; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir John Pakington. The Earl of Derby, the premier, is a genuine, ingrained 
tory—but the ultra views of the leading members of the cabinet must be 
greatly modified, if they expect to administer the government successfully. 


The Attempted Assassination of the French Emperor. 

The causes of the attempt of January last are variously stated. An intelli- 
gent American, long resident at Paris, writes :—*‘ All manner of political ru- 
mors and stories are floating about. As everybody has his theory, I have 
mine—which is, that the explanation of the conspirators’ motives generally 
received, namely, a desire to upset the whole fabric of European society. is 
wide of the mark—that the plot was, first, a private vengeance of the secret 
societies against the emperor, who, in his less palmy days, belonged to many 
of them ; secondly, a national vengeance of the Italians, and particularly the 
Romans, against the French for their share in putting down the revolutionary 
movement in Italy.” 


The English at Canton. 

It is admitted on all sides that the conduct of the English towards the Chi- 
nese has been very considerate, and that they have not abused their power. 
The demands that Lord Elgin insisted on, were—l. The complete execution 
at Canton of all treaty engagements, including the free admission of British 
subjects to the city. 2. Compensation to British subjects, and persons en- 
titled to British protection, for losses incurred in consequence of the late dis- 
turbances. 


Benjamin D’Israeli. 

We are really glad to see this brilliant man in office again—it is an honor 
to author-craft. Few persons, out of political life, are aware that D’Israeli’s 
novels indicate but a small portion of his mental labors. He is thoroughly 
versed in history and politics, a shrewd manager, and a brilliant talker, if not 
orator. Political ambition has been the leading impulse of his life. You see 
it shadowed forth in Vivian, where the boy-hero comes so near being premier 
of England. 


Robbing a Railway Train. 

We believe we have not mentioned that, a few weeks since, the railroad 
train from Rome to Frascati was robbed by brigands. The rascals hoisted a 
red flag—the signal of danger—and when the train was broken up, seized the 
engine-driver and conductor, and proceeded to plunder the passengers of 
every valuable they had. In common with all the world, we had imagined 
that railway trains would defy the audacity of highwayman, but it seems we 
reckoned without our host. 


Austria. 

It is said that France has demanded of the Austrian government the tight- 
ening of the screws on the press, promising to pay for the concession, by sup- 
porting the views of Austria with regard to the Danubian principalities. This 
the Austrian government, at the last advices, had refused todo. Probably 
the emperor thinks the reins are tightly enough drawn over the backs of his 
liege subjects. and they may kick out of the imperial traces, if they are 
curbed too sharply. 


Indian Affairs. 

The news from India continues to be favorable to the English. Each battle 
with the rebels is a victory—and of this immense empire, 80 recently the prey 
to a formidable insurrection, there coly remains the kingdom of Oude to be 
conquered. There the fugitive fragments of the revolted Sepoys have sought 
refuge; and though their forces are still very considerable, they cannot long 
resist the troops, and the intelligent bravery of Eng- 
lish arms. 


East India Princes. 

There is more show than substance about these shining dignitaries—a great 
deal of glitter and a great deal of dirt. The queen of Oude and her suite left 
the rooms she first occupied in Paris in a filthy condition. They ate their 
meals, cooked and slept in the same apartment, and threw the waste of their 
vegetables and their broken victuals into the corners, nearly ruining the 
rooms they occupied. 


A Good Plan. 

According to an ancient custom, all princes of the royal family of Berlin 
learn some trade. Prince Frederick William, who has just married the 
princess royal of England, learned the trade of a compositor in the printing- 
office of Mr. Hoenel, at Berlin. So that, in the event of the present political 
system of Europe being knocked into pi, the prince will be able to earn his 
living at the case. 


vres of E Pp 


The Weather in Europe. 

While we were having cold weather here, they were also freezing in Europe. 
In sunny Italy—the fabled land of perpetual summer—the cold was exces- 
sively severe, and the more keenly felt because the houses are built with ref- 
erence to the poetical theory of an endless - InO ti le the 
severity of the season was unparalleled, and we hear of 70,000 sheep being 
frozen to death in one place. 


The English Princess. 

The Prince Frederick William of Prussia and his bride continue to be lion- 
ized at Berlin on the grandest scale. There are proccasions, balls, receptions 
of deputations, students’ serenades, torchlight displays, fireworks, music, 


bonfires, and every imaginable kind of demonstration. The phlegmatic Ger- 
mans are thoroughly waked up, and even b ist b tical 


isters Pp 


The Carnival. 
There were some brilliant scenes at the Carnival in Paris this year. The 


last grand ball at the Opera was, of course, intensely brilliant and madly gay- 
But one should see the revellers on Ash-Wednesday—haggard, jaded, ex- 


hausted and penniless—to appreciate how much the French sacrifice for & 
brief enjoyment, and how false are their t itory pl 


The Duke of Montebello. 

The Duke of Montebello, who has just been appointed to the important 
post of French ambassador at St. Petersburgh, is, as his title indicates, the 
eldest of the three sons of Marshal Lannes. He has been ambassador to 
Naples, then minister of the navy under Louis Philippe; and his brother, 
General Montebello, is aide-de-camp to the emperor 
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Eastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a ling to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The society of Park Street Church, in this city, disbursed for 
charitable objects, last year, upwards of $10,000.—— The late 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry was a native of South Kingston, 
R. 1. He entered the United States navy as a midshipman on 
the 16th of January, 1809, and had served at sea twenty-five years, 
and on shore more than seventeen years, and had only been un- 
employed about six years during the whole time since his entrance 
into the navy. He was 63 years of age, and leaves a widow and 
six children—three sons and three daughters. One of the sons is 
now consul at Hong Kong. Of the daugters, two are married 
(Mrs. John Hone and Mrs. Auguste Belmont), and one remains 
single. —— The family, consisting of five children, of the late Sir 
Henry Bishop are in a shockingly destitute condition. The Lord 
Mayor of London has offered to take charge of subscriptions for 
their relief. —— To the practice of medicine in Beloochistan there 
are only two slight drawbacks. When the physician gives a dose, 
he is expected to partake of a similar one himself, as a guaranty 
of his good faith. Should the patient die under his hands, the 
relatives—though by no means bound to exercise it in all cireum- 
stances—have the right of putting him to death, unless special 
agreement has been made freeing him from all responsibilities as 
to the consequences ; while he, should they decide on immolating 
him, has no reasonable ground for complaint, but is expected to 
submit to his fate like a man and a hakim. In other respects, the 
amateur will find an easy field. —— The journals of Moscow con- 
tain a list of 501 landed proprietors, belonging to the Order of 
Noblesse, who have given in their adhesion to the liberal measures 
of the emperor, respecting the emancipation of serfs. The 
Secretary of the Navy has awarded the contract for the steam 
machinery for the sloop-of-war building at the Philadelphia Navy 
‘Yard, to Reany, Neafie & Co., of Philadelphia, and at Boston, to 
Harrison Loring, of Boston—the parties above mentioned being 
the lowest bidders, and their plans and specifications being the 
best adapted for sea-service. The Artesian well of the Suth- 
erlands at Paris, Illinois, has been bored to the depth of over 
seven hundred feet, and as yet no water has been found. —— Mr. 
John Barry, of Nashville, Tenn., was fatally wounded by his son, 
recently, while fencing with foils, the point of the foil entering 
just above the eye. After lingering a few days, he died. His 
son, quite a youth, is almost frantic with grief at the painful oc- 
currence. The remains of Lablache will shortly be removed 
from Naples to Paris, to be interred beside those of his wife, when 
a solemn requiem will be sung in the Church of La Made- 
leine. —— The Syracuse (New York) Journal tells the following : 
“A man not athousand miles from Syracuse, having made an 
assignment some years since, was called upon by a New York 
creditor, to whom he exhibited his books, and with whom he pro- 
posed to settle at fifty cents on the dollar. The New York man 
replied, ‘‘ How can you pay fifty cents on the dollar? Your assets 
will not pay over forty cents.”—‘ Well, never mind that,” said 
the unfortunate assignor ; “if my assets will not. pay the fifty cents, 
I will make up the deficiency out of my own pocket.’’ —— Oliver 
Ditson has issued during the last five years no less than 529,700 
volumes of music. —— A private letter to a musical gentleman in 
New York, states that Ole Bull had been received with great en- 
thusiasm, not only at Bergen, the city of his birth, but in Christi- 
ana, and every city or village through which he passed. From 
the theatre he was followed home by thousands of persons, ac- 
companied by a band of music, and, even after he had entered his 
hotel, the enthusiastic multitude continued for some time to pour 
forth their joyous acclamations at his safe return to his father- 
land. —— Deposit a lump of salt in your horse’s manger, and 
allow him to have free access to it.——The American horse- 
tamer is still astonishing the Londoners by his feats. He has de- 
termined to open a subscription list at ten guineas each for per- 
sons desirous of learning the new method ; and when the subscrib- 
ers amount to five hundred, classes will be formed to receive the 
necessary instructions under certain conditions. —- An English 
lady has recently left by will to D. D. Hume, the celebrated 
American medium, a life annuity of $1200 a year. 


Epvucation 1x Oun1o.—The report of the Ohio State Commis- 
sioner of common schools for 1857, gives the number of school 
districts in the State as 8091 ; scholars enrolled, 603,347 ; average 
attendance, 350,867 ; total number of school youth, 843,840 ; fum- 
ber of male teachers, 10,189 ; female teachers, 8684; paid to male 
teachers, $1,181,819; to female teachers, $598,157. The report 
embraces returns, also, of 19 seminaries and 11 colleges. In the 
colleges there are 1695 pupils pursuing a full course, and 365 a 
partial course ; and there are in the preparatory department, 1525 
pupils. The value of college property is $675,000, and the en- 
dowments amount to $700,000, Their libraries contain, alto- 
gether, 80,300 volumes. 


Tue Frorrpa War.—George Copway, the Ojibway chief, and 
eleven other red men, now in Washington, have recently proposed 
to the government to send a deputation of three of their number 
to Billy Bowlegs, for the purpose of convincing him of the folly 
of resisting the United States, and inducing him and his followers 
to emigrate peacefully to a new home in the West. 


Gatherings. 


Upwards of 6000 sick and wounded soldiers will shortly be on 
their passage to England, from India. 


The annual consumption of tobacco, in the United States, is 


nearly three pounds to every inhabitant. 


Matthew H. Smith is engaged as pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, in Sixth Avenue, New York, or at least he is preaching 
there regularly. 


In Plattsburgh, N. Y., the other day, Susannah E. Churchill 
obtained a verdict for $5000 damages against John Horton, for 
breach of promise of marriage. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, lessee of the Drary Lane Theatre, has opened 
the Panopticon in Leicester Square, London, for an entertainment 
of a religious and medical character, on Sunday evenings. 

The government receipts are increased, being now four times 
as much per day, at New York, as they were in November. They 
are now sufficient to meet the current expenses of the government. 

Goss Wright, of Ludlow, over 86 years of age, and deaf and 
dumb, has thus far this winter walked daily to the woods, over a 
mile, cut his running cord of wood, and returned before sundown. 


Thorough drainage first, deep tillage second, frequent stirring 
of the surface third, are the true means for securing land against 
the effects of drought. Flat culture of hoed crops is equally 
indispensable. 

A warrant has been issued for the apprehension of Mr. William 
Young Geoch, of London, the well-known stock broker, on the 
charge of having committed forgeries to a large amount in his 
capacity as broker. 

The banks are actually burdened with the amount of specie 
now in their vaults. In Boston, our banking institutions hold a 
sum total of coin that reaches nearly $8,000,000, a larger aggre- 
gate than was ever before in their possession. 


Although the annual slaughter of whales in the North Pacific 
amounts to between three and four thousand, there is yet no dimi- 
nution in the yield. It is thought they have a secure breeding 
ground in Dr. Kane’s open polar sea. 

A.“ gentleman” whose term of eight months in the Hudson, 
N. J., jail has just expired, is lecturing on the “light and shades 
of prison life.” The lecture has already been delivered in Jersey 
City and Hudson, and pronounced able and interesting. 


Miss Catharine Beech, who was run over by railears at Altoona, 
Pa., refused to have her limbs amputated ; but mortification set in 
and caused her death as certainly, if not as speedily, as amputa- 
tion might have done. 


The first composer who set an opera to music was Francesco 
Barbarini, an Italian artist; and the piece to which he gave the 
garb of harmony was “The Conversion of St. Paul.” It was 
brought out in Rome in 1460. 

A bill has been introduced into the New York legislature ex- 
empting firemen from $500 taxation on their real estate and per- 
sonal property. The military are already exempt by law, and 
certainly the firemen are just as much entitled to exemption. 


The Newark Advertiser has this rare notice :—“ Married, in the 
village of London, England, on the 25th ult., Frederick W. 
Hohenzollern, Esq., of Berlin, Prussia, and Victoria Adelaide 
Guelph, eldest daughter of Albert Saxecobourgandgotha, Esq., of 
the former place. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, M. P., has tendered his resignation of the 
offices he held under the late Duke of Devonshire, to the present 
duke. It is rumored that a policy of assurance for £60,000 on 
the late duke’s life was effected by Sir Joseph Paxton, says the 
Sheffield Independent. 

The following is an advertisement in a Philadelphia paper :-— 
“A middle-aged gentleman, of strictly moral habits, with about 
$1400 as the result of his industry, desires the acquaintance of a 
Christian lady, in similar circumstances, with a view to travelling 
the balance of the journey in double harness.” 


In “ Dodsley’s Register” for October, 1765, it is stated that “a 
method of making sugar and molasses from the sap of a certain 
tree called the maple, common in the New England colonies, has 
just been discovered and put in practice at several portions of New 
England, but especially at Bernardston, about twenty miles from 
Athol.” 


Before the Mormons abandoned Jackson county, Mo., a chosen 
number secretly laid the foundation of the future temple, and 
then, carefully covering all traces of their work with dirt, planted 
it over. The location of this spot is held as a church secret. The 
idea of shortly returning to build this temple is continually fos- 
tered by the leading saints in Utah, according to a letter from 
California. 


Husband murder is becoming very common in France. French 
juries, however, seem to consider it as justifiable to a certain ex- 
tent. A woman of the name Janje was tried at Monthlery, near 
Paris, for having made way with her worse half in order to marry 
her paramour. This was viewed in the light of an extenuating 
circumstance, and the young woman was only sentenced to twelve 
years hard labor. 


The San Francisco Times says a purse of gold was left with 
the house of Bull, Baker & Co., Shasta, some two or three years 
since, which has never been called for. It was deposited in the 
name of William Lush. The owner will probably never call for 
it, having passed away, as have thousands of others in this land 
of dark fates, through the ugency of accident or disease, of whom 
there is neither note nor record. 

A correspondent of a contemporary says that, a few weeks ago, 
he was importuned by certain youths in a seminary not a thou- 
sand miles from Boston to prepare and read a lecture on a given 
night. The promise was made; but when the ten days stipulated 
had transpired, and the lecturer announced himself ready to hold 
forth, he found that the young men whose minds he was solicited 
to instruct, had each and all started as lecturers themselves. 

A letter from Wiesbaden states that ramifications of the Pierri 
conspiracy have been discovered in that town. It is added that a 
species of projectile, such as that used in the Rue Lepelletier, was 
fabricated at Wiesbaden last summer by an operative of that 
town. He offered it for sale to the French minister at Frankfort, 
who refused it. He then sold it to an Englishman, who was pass- 
ing the season at the baths. The police are collecting evidence 
on the subject. 

The English government has agreed to grant a site fora monu- 


ment to the late General Sir Henry Havelock. The monument” 


will be erected on the opposite side of the Nelson column to that 
of Sir Charles Napier’s statue. The monument, which will con- 
sist of a full-length statue of the late General Havelock, will be 
supported by a handsome base, on which will be given a fall 
notice of those regiments which took so gallant a part along with 
the deceased general in the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Melancholy is the convalescence of grief.— Mme. Dufrenoy. 

.... Man isa great baby, and woman is his puppet.—Mme. 
Voillez. 

.... A woman must not be pretty if her merit is to be judged. 
—Mme. Geoffrin. 

.... The true poet is always great if compared with others ; 
not always if compared with himself—Lacon. 

.++. The world is the book of women. Whatever knowledge 
they may possess is more commonly acquired by observation than 
by reading.— Rousseau. 

. As I approve of a youth, that has something of the old 
man in him, so I am no less pleased with an old man, that has 
something of the youth.—Cicero. 

-++. Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
casement ; shut that, and ’twill out at the key-hole ; stop that, 
twill fly with the smoke out at the chimney.—Shakspeare. 

.... To commit the execution of a purpose to one who disap- 
rege of the plan of it, is to employ but one-third of the man; 
1is heart and his head are against you, you have commanded only 
his hands.—Colton. 

.--. Moral prejudices are the stopgaps of virtue: and, as with 
other stopgaps, it is often more difficult to get either ont or in 
through them, than through any other part of the fence.— Guesses 


at Truth. 


.... A man without earnestness is a mournful and perplexing 
spectacle. But it is a consolation to believe, as we must of such 
a one, that he is in the most effectual and compulsive of all schools. 
—Sterling. 

.+.. If we pretend to have reached cither perfection or satisfac- 
tion, we have degraded ourselves aad our work. God’s work only 
may express that; but ours may never have that sentence written 
upon it,—‘ And behold it was very good.”—Ruskin. 

-+-. Jamshid was the first person who put an edging round his 
garment and a ring upon his finger. They asked him, “ Why did 
you bestow all the decoration and ornament on the left hand, 
whilst the right is the superior?” He answered, “ Sufficient for 
the right is the ornament of being right.” —Sadi. 


Soker’s Budget. 


It is generally considered that a man has a right to steal a kiss 
or an umbrella whenever he has a chance. 


Funny—to see a milkman looking over the “ prices current,” 
to find out how chalk is going. 

A modern enigma runs thus: “In.a land flowing with milk and 
honey, why should there be thousands starving ?” 

“Mr. S., is your customer B. a man to be trusted?” “I know 
of no one more so. He is to be trusted for ever—he never pays.” 

A Maine editor says that a pumpkin in that State grew so large 
that eight men could stand round it. This is like the fellow who 
saw a flock of blackbirds so low that he could shake a stick at 
them. 

We lately heard a vulgar politician boast upon the stump, that 
he and Daniel Webster once staid over night at the same public 
house. It must have been a house of “entertainment for man 
and beast.” 


Definitions from a new school-book : “ John, what’s a bakery ?” 
“‘A place where they bake, sir.” ‘‘ What’s a brewery?” “A 
place where they brew.” What’sagallery?” “Ti hi—a place 
where there is gals!” 

“Shame,” shame!” cried a bumpkin orator at a parish meet- 
ing in the country, “our clergyman pays no rate.” “ Yes he 
does,” rejoined a wag. ‘‘ What rate does he pay?” inquired the 
other. ‘ Why, the cu-rate.” 

A housemaid the other evening slipped from a chair on which 
she was temporarily standing, and fell head foremost into a barrel 
of flour. ‘To show the effect of mental agony, we will state that 
“her hair became white in a single night.’ 

The N. O. Picayune publishes the following notice: “ Zost— 
Yesterday, on Magazine Street, a small blue morocco pocket-book, 
containing a variety of papers—among the rest a tailor’s bill, 
amounting to $135. Any person finding the same will please to 
pay the bill, and nothing more shall be said.” 

A captain, one of the old school, being at a ball, had been ac- 
cepted by a beautiful partner, a lady of rank, who in the most 
delicate manner possible, hinted to him the propriety of putting 
on a pair of gloves. ‘“O,” was the elegant reply, “never mind 
me, ma’am: I shall wash my hands when I’ve done dancing.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and weil known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ** household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

O>> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
neat and beautiful style. 

{> It is of the mammoth size, yet tains no adverti 
super royal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

i It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 


(™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

0> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 


(o> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 


(~ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topies, its object being 
to make home happy. ’ 


(C™ It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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224 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MUSICIAN OF MOGADORE. 
The old fellow delineated at full 
length in the picture on this , 
diligently sawing away on his in 
strument, is a type of a large class 
of professional performers, who cer- 
tainly would be prosecuted as nui- 
sances in any civilized community. 
Their music, however, is greatly 
admired in Morocco, where, proba- 
bly, Thalberg or Jenny Lind would 
not be appreciated. They are in 
great request at merry-makings, 
and particularly at weddings. A 
recent traveller speaks of them, par- 
ticularly on the occasion of a wed- 
ding, at which he was an invited 
est. He tells us that he found 
bride in her best apparel seated 
on a bed surrounded by her com- 
panions and friends. According 
to the custom, she kept her eyes 
closed, and appeared to take no 
notice of the festivities going on 
around her in honor of the nup- 
tials. “While,” says he, “she is 
thus crouched, and hidden, as it 
were, on the huge bed, the rest ot 
the room is occupied by a very long 
table, around which are seated her 
relatives and friends, busy in eating 
and drinking. In the courtyard of 
the house an immense crowd is as- 
sembled; the upper galleries, the 
chambers, the staircases, are given 
up to the guests, who compose al- 
most awhole town. At one of the 
marriages to which I went with all 
the world, I found the passage in 
the street and the interior of the 
courtyard so thronged, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could 
enter. The musicians were lean- 
ing against one of the walls, and 
the whole courtyard was filled with 
=. On one side were the 
ewish women in full dress, with a 
heavy piece of cloth on their heads, worn transversely over a very 
high and graceful turban they always wear at weddings. On the 
opposite side were several Moors of distinction, standing or sitting, 
who were thought worthy of gracing the nuptials with their pres- 
ence. It is difficult to form an idea of the racket the musicians 
made with their voices and instruments. They pitilessly scraped 
a sort of two-stringed violin, peculiar to the country, which gives 
forth a noise rather than a sound. They had also the Moorish 
— which is an instrument of graceful form, the tones resem- 
ling those of the mandoline. Add to this the tambourine, which 
accompanies all the songs. But these songs, or rather screams, 
are the stunning part of the concert; their monotony contributes 
to render them wearisome. The dancers who move to such music 
are all females, the gravity of the men forbidding them the exer- 
cise. All who have been in Algiers, know the style of dancing 
common to all Oriental countries. As it consists in postures and 
contortions, with scarcely any change of feet, it is easy to perform, 
even in so crowded a space as this courtyard was. When each of 
the dancers has finished her short performance, the persons pres- 
ent seek for money, to testify their interest and gratification. But 
it is customary, before placing the offering in the plate prepared 
for this purpose, to touch the coin to the shoulder of the favorite 
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JEWISH MUSICIAN IN THE COSTUME OF MOGADORE, AFRICA. 


dancer. I have seen spectators giving gold with an air of osten- 
tation, and doubtless to attract the notice of Christians. The 
wedding-feast lasts several days. At the close of the last day, 
when the bride is to leave her parents’ house, before she goes to 
that of the bridegroom, they dress her, place on her head a sort of 
mitre made of a quantity of handkerchiefs piled upon each other ; 
she is placed upon a table seated against a wall, and as motionless 
as an Egyptian statue ; candles and torches are held near her face, 
so that the spectators can enjoy a full view of the ceremony. Old 
women are beside her, keeping up a continuous noise by beating 
on little drums made of parchment stretched over earthern jars of 
different colors; other old women paint her cheeks and forehead 
with cinnibar or henna, or blacken the interior of her lids with 
kohl. The unfortunate girl, exposed to these fatiguing attentions, 
cannot even open her eyes during the last operation, for that 
would be unlucky. A little instrument of wood or silver is insert- 
ed under the lids, and serves to dye them. In a word, she is the 
94 and resigned victim offered up a sacrifice to the assembly. 

he is then lifted up from the staging as a statue would be, and 
dragged out of the paternal mansion, half resting on her feet, half 
lifted under the arms ; she is followed by all the guests, while young 
men, carrying torches, walk backward to the bridegroom’s house.” 


THE CELEBRATED BLUE GROTTO AT CAPRI, ITALY. 


BLUE GROTTO AT CAPRI, 

The engraving below embraces 
an accurate delineation of the inte. 
rior of the famous Blue Grotto of 
a an island about twenty-five 
miles from Naples. The low en. 
trance is séen in the distance. The 

remarkable transparency of the 
and the azure brilliance of the re- 
flected light in the grotto, constitute 
its unique charm. A poetical tray- 
eller remarks that he never saw 
such intense translucence as the sea 
possesses round the rocks of Capri; 
nor such beautiful specimens of iris. 
hued sands lying beneath, greener 
than emeralds and bright as sap. 
phires. The cave has been -men- 
tioned as one of the baths of ‘Tibe- 
rius ; but this statement is apoery- 
phal. The deep water, floating full 
and wide into the cave from its nar. 
row entrance, is of the hue and tran- 
sparency of the lightest and bright. 
est sapphire. One author tells us 
that, when he had entered into the 
low-arching vault, and looked back 
to where the light streamed through 
the aperture, it appeared of a cern- 
lean blue, so fine and ethereal that 
it resembled undulating flames. “J 
should say,” continues the writer, 
“the very Spirit of Light had de- 
scended here, and held her throne 
upon those waters, veiling her ra- 
djancy with its robes of azure.” 
“Just where the waves broke 
against the rocks,” says our fair 
countrywoman, Mrs. Le Vert, in 
her admirable description of this 
scene, “ we saw a small opening in 
them, and soon after, entering a 
barciolina (little boat), we rowed to- 
wards it. As we approached it, 
our boatman called out, ‘ Lie down 
in the boat.’ Obeying his com- 
mand, we soon felt ourselves carried 
uickly onward upon the crest of a great wave. For an instant 
the darkness was intense, and a sharp pang of fear assailed me; 
bnt in another we seemed to have entered a fairy land of mystery 
and dazzling light. We seemed floating in the air. The water 
was deeply blue, and the atmosphere of the same color. A vast 
arched roof rose above us; beneath it, stretched far away long 
corridors and aisles, whose pavement was of a rich turquoise blue, 
as smooth and calm as though it were stone and not living water, 
From the roof hung multitudes of stalactites, around which was 
playing a clear blue flame, like burning spirits of wine. The fish 
swimming below us were as blue as the jaybirds of our forests, 
and the walls and broken rocks seemed carved from a quarry of 
lapis lazuli. It was wonderful, unique, and the fit abode of sea- 
nymphs, which the people of Capri say still inhabit it; while the 
Neapolitans call it the ‘ Witches’ Cave.’ The depth of the water 
is about eight fathoms. Near the centre of the grotto is a landing- 
place, leading to a corridor which, after a few feet, is found closed 
up by a great stone. In the time of Tiberius, it no doubt served 

as a bath for the luxurious monarch; and the subterranean 
sage led from his palace on the cliff far, far above it.” _ If the reader 
will refer to the “ Improvisatore,” by Andersen, the Danish writer, 
he will find a truthful and poetical description of this famous scene. 
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